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Observations on the Roman Catholic Question. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Kenyon. 8vo. Pp. 90. J. J. Stockdale. 1810, 


To the mind of a sober and reflecting Christian it must be 
highly consolatory, at a time whey a spirit of dissipation is 
so remarkably prevalent, not only in the upper, but also in the 
middle, classes of society, and whea so many of our young no- 
hility disgrace themselves, their familes, and their country, by 
habits and pursuits inconsistent with their rank, and offensive 
to decorum, to sce a nobleman, young, affluent, and more fe- 
spectable’ still for his virtues than his rank, supporting, with 
credit and consistency, the station in which it has pleased 
Providence to place him, and devoting his leisure hours to the 
study of subjects of the highest constitutional importance, and 
to the propagation of principles, on a strict adherence to which 
the safety of the state, and the security of the: Church, most 
essentially depend. It is indeed most honourable to his lord- 
ship, amidst the general tergiversation of political men, and the 
almost total absence of every thing like political morality in so 
many of our public characters, that he remains firm to his prin- 
ciples, and faithful to his trust; that he knows and appreciates 
the genuine principles which produced the revolution of 1688; 
which first slaond the House of Brunswick on the Throne, and 
which constitute, if we may be allowed the expression, the 
moral tenure by which they continue to hdld it; but which _,,, 
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g ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Whigs of the present day, belying or calumniating the {rue 
Whigs of that period, have perverted, misrepresented, and for- 
saken. Most truly does Lord Kenyon contend, and, indeed, 
demonstrate, that that revolution was an anti-papistical revolu- 
tion. No one who does not wilfully close his eyes to historical 
facts, can be ignorant of this truth; indeed, at different periods, 
as the Parliamentary Debates will testify, the present Lord 
Howick, and the late Mr. Fox, the heads of the new Whigs, 
have publicly acknowledged the fact; although the latter, in 
his posthumous history, creditable neither to his talents nor his 
principles, thought proper, from political motives, to maintain a 
contrary doctrine ; and although the whole party have, by their 
language and their votes, on various o¢casions, and particuk itly 
respecting the immediate subject of this tract, acted in direct 
opposition to the conduct of the great leaders in that event. 
They have, it is true, tossed off innumerable bumpers to “ the 
glorious and immortal memory of King William,” but all their 


. efforts and sentiments, on the occasion referred to, have beena 


perfect satire upon the recorded principles, avd the known con- 
duct, of that prince. : 

The noble author divides his subject into six parts, viz. 

. The nature of a Church establishment; 2. The true cha- 
i of syne ing ge 3. Different acts of Parliament, and the 
Coronation Oath; 4 The character of the Roman Catholic 
religion itself, and how far it may have undergone any altera- 
tion; 5. The grounds alleged in favour of farther concessions 
to the Roman Catholies . 6. What probable good effect is to 
be expected from such cotieestisnis. 

Though his lordship takes, as may naturally be supposed, but 
a brief view of those different. heads of his complicated subject, 
yet are his observations, and the facts adduced in their support, 
amply sufficient to justify his conclusions, in the judgment of 
every unprejudiced reader. He very justly remarks, that “ 'To- 
leration means no more thana permission to every individual to 
adhere to that faith and form of worship which are most agree- 
able to the dictates of his conscience.” Of course he means 
to include, in this remark, the allowance openly to profess that 
faith, and to practise that form of worslio. Every thing be- 
yond this is not toleration but encourageme mt. As to the im por- 
tunate claims of the Irish Papists, none bhutan ideot can po ssibly 
apply to them any thing like a mie fi vt toleration. They 


have long experienced not on! V toler tye but excouragement, 


They have extorted from weak parliat :raents or administrations, 
concessions, not only unessential to the purpose of the fullest 


toleration, but highly dangerous to the establishment. None 
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Kenyon’s Observations on the Roman Catholic Question. 3 


but the weakest, and most credulous of human beings. can, for 
amomeyt, give credit to their professions ; after they have 
belied those professions in an hundred instances. We have 

not forgotten that their earliest claims were solemnly declared to 
be their last; we remember well that the most furious of their 
advocates, who has lately thought it expedient to assume the 
tone aud language of moderation, the better to serve his pur- 
pose, and who, by this artifice, strange to say ! has actually im- 
posed on some minds which ought to have had strength enough 
to resist the effect of so paltty a stratagem, pledged himself, 

most solemnly, to P arliament and to this. country, twenty years 
ago, that if the Vopish claims of that day were granted, the 
Papists would be perfectly satisfied, and would never prefer 
any other. “Yet, not only have they preferred others, but this 
very man has been the chosen instrument for preferring them, 
and for enforcing them with all the foree of an ardent, but 
meretricidus, eloquence. How then can we believe oy asser- 
tion which they, or their advocates, may chuse to make? We 
are to abandon all rules of decision, ail modes of judgment, 

and all criteria of credit by which we regulate our opinions 
and our conduct, in all the concerns of life. ‘Lo call upon Us, 
to do this, and ull the advocates for the Popish claims do so call 
upon us, is to demand the virtual: surrender of our tnder- 
standings ; to desire that we should forego the use of those 
intellectual powers with which Providence has supplied us for 
our preservation, and to insist that we should, with a suicidal 
hand, purposely benumb and deaden those perceptive faculties 

which have been given us for our guidance, in the ordinary trans 

actions of society. 


“« Peace to such reasoners !—Jet them have their way; 
Shut their dal! eyes against the blaze of day.” 


After stating, from the acts of the legislature, imposing tests 
afd subscriptions, the firm Protestant principles of our forefa- 
thers, Lord Kenyon adds the following reflection, on which 
every member of Parliament will ad well, most seriously to 


| ponder. 


‘ The-alteration in the coronation-oath at the time of the union 
with Scotland; the principles established at the revolution ; and the 
declaration in the act of union, that the laws then existing for the 
preservation of the church were fundamentak and unalterable, should 
not be forgotten; nor that it is on the ground of being the protectors 
of a government essentially protestant, and on those alone, that the 
House of Brunswick possess the Crown of this united kingdom. And 
itis indeed to be wondered at, that any one professing himself attached 
B2 . 
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4 : ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


to. that succession can wish to alter laws which his duty as well a 
interest, if may most justly be said, require him to uphold. If tne day 
of trial shonld ever arrive, and the motives influencing those who pro 
fess popery are called into action either by a domestic or foreign cause, 
~—-the safety of the throne and constitution will depend entirely on the 
strong ascendancy of the protestant subjects. If the principle of pro- 
téstant unton in church and state were abandoned, which I insist the 
granting cf power, legislative or military, to the Romanists would 
essentially destroy, it is impessible to see on what it is that any tide 
to the throne would remain to the family of the House of Brunswick. 
Let those who doubt on the admissibility of the Romanists to power 
seriously consider this.” 


We have ever contended for the truth of this position; we 
have asked, again and again, and neither Mr. Grattan, nor any 
of his follow ers, have dared fairly to meet this question, how the 
revolution of 1688 can be justified, if Papists may, with safety 
to the State, be admitted to the councils of their sovereign, and 
to seats it the legislative body? It was the attempt of James 
the Second to do this very thing, that produced the Revolution. 
It was on this very ground that the great leaders of both parties, 
Whigs and Tories, justified their conduct at the time. And 
yet, if there be any force, or, indeed, any truth, in the argu-- 
ments and positions of the Popish ade ocates of the present day, 
these must have been false} pretexts, the whole transaction 
must have. been founded in imposition, in juggle, and in 
. fraud 3 end the title by which the House of Brunswick acceded 
to the Throne of this realm, must have been destitute alike 
of validity, and of justice! — Andis this the light in which 
povssd Whigs, the patriots of the Crown and Anchor, 
wish the pation to view the most important event, next to the 
Reformation, recorded in English history ? The truth we 
believe to be, aud we state it with shame and with sorrow, be- 
cause it is degrading to the national character, that they care not 
a straw in what light the people consider either that event, or 
the fwadamental laws and principles of cur constitution, so that 
they can but raise a clamouyr, and excite a ferment, under shelter 

ot winch they mag possess themselves of the reins of power. 
Hic labor, hoc opus est. But when we seriously consider the 
effect which a compliance with the Popish claims must have, in 
the opinions of a very large part of the community, on the title 
of the House of Brunswick to the throne, we cannot sufficiently 
reprobate some daring assertions which have lately been made 
in the Popish Committee of Dublin, r respecting the Heir Appa- 

rent. It has Leen, most audaciously, and, we take it for granted, 

must falsely, stated, that he has actu: lly promised, that, when- 
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ever he should attain to the possession of supreme power in the 
State, he would emancipate the Papists. Now, that the illus- 
trious personage in question could never have made sucha pro- 
mise is evident, because it would be not only most unwise, but 
most unconstitutional ; and his attachment to the constitution 
being at once the result of conviction, and’a principle of duty, 
it isa gross and infamous libel upon his character to suppose 
him capable of violating that constitution in so essential a 
oint. 

Lord Kenyon further contends, and with great justice, that 
from an attentive view of the whole conduct of the leaders in 
the Revolution, of the principles by which they professed to be 
actuated, ahd of the laws antecedently in force; as well as of 
those which were enacted at the time, they meant to secure the 
state against the adinission not only of a Popish King, but of 
Popish members of Parliament, and that they really believed 
that they had effectually secured that object. Indeed, it may 
Be added, that those acute sophisters of the present day, who 
maintain ‘that so long as we have a Protestant King, the State 
can be in no danger from Popish counsellors, or from Popish 
legislators, may easily have their own arguinents turned against 
themselves. For surely it would be equally just, nay, it would 
be more plausive, to contend, that so jong as the Papists dre 
excluded from the Cabinet, and from both: Houses of Parlia- 
» ment, no danger can possibly accrue to the State froma Popish 
sovereign. The King, it might be urged, can,do no wrong’; 
his ministers are responsible for all his acts, and it is not to be 
apprehended that Protestant ministers and a Protestant Parlia- 
ment would lend their sanction to any measures prejudicial to 
the Protestant establishment. The argument, in truth, is in- 
finitely stronger In favour of a Popish King, than the argument 
in favour of Popish’ Peers, and Members of Parliament, and of 
Popish Generals, Admirals, and Ministers. Yét is there not 
the staunchest advocate for the Popish claims, (not being a 
concealed Papist himself) who would not shudder at the idea 
of placing a Popish prince on the Throne. In our minds, how- 
evey, that evil would be the least of the two. But, thanks to 
Providence, we are not yet reduced to an alternativ e of evils; 
we still retain the power in our own hands; and, we trust, the 
Protestant community will resolutely preserve -it against every 
attempt, from whatever quarter. 

His lordship quotes two declarations of James the Second, 
while on the Throne, containing sentiments, prince’ iples, and 
arguments, precisely similar to those of Mr. Gratt: in, Sir J ha 
Newport, and other supporters of the 2. opish claims, and ° 
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¢ for thse was that unhappy monarch compelled to abdicate his 

throne; and another prince appointed to succeed him. When 

he applied to William and Mary,.then Prince and Princess of 

Orange, for their sanctiog to his intended repeal of the Test 

a Laws, they expressed their decided opinion, through their M:~ 

- nister, Fagel, of the absolute necessity of such laws for the 

security of the establishment. The following is an extract 
from Mr. Fagel’s letter on the subject. 


‘* Their highnesses have thought, and do still think, that more than 
| - this,” (the toleration enjoyed by the Papists and Dissenters in 1687) 
** gught not to be asked, or expected from them, since, by this means, 
a 4 the Roman Catholics and their posterity will be for ever secured from 
t ail trouble in their persons or estates, or in the exercise of their relie 
L gion; and that the Roman Catholics ought to be satisfied with this, 
; and not to disquiet the kingdom legnuse they cannot be admitted to sil in 
| Parliament, or to be in employments, or Lecause thosedaws, 1% WHICH 
THE SECURITY OP THE PROTESTANT: RELIGION DOES CHIEFLY CON- 
S1ST, are not repealed, by which FAHEY MUST BE PUT 1N A CONDITION 

TO OVERTURN iT.” ° . 


. ed eae, oe ee ee 2k yee” ie et a 6 [6S 


. ‘How, then, let us ask, can those men, who profess to revere 
Ui ‘the memory of King William, and to respect his principles, 
(i insult the one and violate the other, by encouraging the Papists 

in that very line of conduct which that ‘Prince so ‘strongly depre- 
cated ; and by maintaining that the laws which he deemed cssen- 
tial to the security of our establishment, are not at all necessary 
for that purpose, and that the repeal of them, ~which he consi- 
dered as putting the Papists in 2 condition to overturn that es- 
.tablishment, would be attended with no danger whatever to it ? 
Men who have no other object but the interest of a party, may 
attempt to reconcile such sii trnale tions; but all honest men 
will not fail to regard them ina proper point of view. 

Sn his reasoning upan the nature of the Coronation Oath, as 
well as on the minor, though not unimportant, consideration of 
delicacy to the Sovereign, the noble author is both correct and 
impressive. He proves, from the history of the times, that the 
oath was added to the laws then in existence, as a farther secu- 
rity against the admission of Roman C atholics into Parliame nf, 
corporations, and places of trust. And he contends, that, as it 
constitutes the engagement by which the King “ holds his 
Throne,” it imposes on his Majesty the necessity of putting his 
negative on the Catholic claims, should the Parliament ever 

. so far forget their duty as to offer them to his acceptance. 

The “ nature itself of the Roman Catholic Church,” the an- 
thor deduces from the decrees of its councils, and from the 
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articles of its faith, the most prominent of which, as connected 
with the present subject, are, 1. The belief in the Supreme 
Authority of the Sée of Rome; 2. The doctrine of Absolution ; 
and 3. The refusal, on the part of jts members, to keep iaith 
with heretics. His lordship preves, from incoutestible docu- 
ments, documents, the authenticity of which no Papist will 
impeach, that the tie which binds the members of the Church 
of Rome to the Pope, is incompatible with the strict discharge, 
of their duty as the subjects of a Protestant: King. In the 
Bishop’s oath of consecration, by which he swears to preserve 
the authority of the Pope, to obey all his commands, and to 
make others obey them, and to persecute all heretics and rebels 
to the Pope, we are told,’ “ a. saving clause of fidelity to the 
sovercign has been omitted.” Is it possible cither to mistake 
the object of such omission, or to be insensible to the nature 
and effect of such an oath? A bull is read every year, at 
Rome, on the Thursday in Passion Week, in which all Protes- 
tants, of every denomination, and all who receive or defend 
them, are formally excommunicated. By one of the canons of 
the Church of Rome, all priests:are forbidden to take an oath 
of fidelity to secular authorities. It is added, by Innocent ILI. 
** That, in case of an oath being taken, as a security against a 
conspiracy, they were not so bound by that oath, but that they 
might stand against the prince, (to whom they had so sworn) in 
the lawful defence of the rights and honours of the church, and 
theirown.” And again, by a decree of the council of Lateran, 
itis declared, “ That the Pope may depose Kings, absolve their 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and give away their king- 
doms.”’ But it is needless to multiply authorities in. order to 
prove the absolute incompatibility of such unqualified, and un- 
fimited obedience to a Pope, with the dutigs of a subject. We 
ure aware, indeed, that_certain Romanists have disclaimed these 
doctrines of their councils; but, when we oppose to this act of 
individuals the authoritative language of their supreme pastor 
in Ireland, Dr. Troy, the titular archbishop of Dublin, who has 
publicly and officially declared, that all Papists are bound to pay 
implicit obedience to the decrees of their councils, which are 
infallible ; and when we further consider that such decrees can 
only be repealed by an authority of equal eompetence, that is, 
by the decrees of another gengzal council, we cannot allow it 
any weight in disproving the mischievous tendency of the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, or in lessening the danger to be 
apprehended from the admission of Papists to any portion of 
political power. 

Having thus proved the established doctrines of that church, 
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Lord Kenyon proceeds to the production of proofs that the prin- 
ciples and tenets of the Romanists of the present day have under- 
gone no alteration, but that they are precisely the same as those 


of the Papists of ancienttimes. ‘The well-known authorities of 


Dr. Tréy, and Mr. Charles Plowden, are here referred to, to 
shelv that those principles cannot change, that they are, in 
fact, immutable; and the productions of living Papists are 
quoted to prove that they have not changed. i 
Some of the French emigrant bishops, it seems, presumed to 
express their opinion that the Pope, in giving his sanction to the 
‘civil constitution of the élergy in France, by the celebrated 
concordat, had revoked the briefs of his predex cessor, and acted 
in a manner vot strictly regular, nor justifiable. “This opinion, 
which is nothing more than the declaration of a plain fact, 
olivious to every common observer, has called forth the gentle 
reproof of a lay-Papist, and the furious invectives of a Popish 
Bishop. Mr. Charles Butler, the barrister, admits that the dis- 
senting Prelates have the canons on their side; but that the 
Pope, as the successor to Si. Peter, (vrisum teneatis amici) has 
an alium dominium, a paramount power, ‘* or the right of pro- 
viding forextraordinary cases by extraordinaryacts of atithority,’ 
which,-according to him, no consistent Papist ean call in ‘(ques- 
tion. But mark, we beseech you, reader, the authoritative tone 
of Bishop Milner, the grave defender of modern miracles, and 
the agent of the Irish Papists. In reference to the opihions of 
the French Bishops he thus addresses his followers, in oneof his 
pasioral letters. ‘ 


** Do not your ears, dear brethren, tingle with horror at héaring | 


such impious as well as schismatical language from French priests ? 
And would you not have supposed that I was repeating to you the inft- 
riate invectives of Martin Luther against Leo X..?" ** This method 
of appealing from the living speaking authority of the church, to their 
own false positions and’pitital sophisms,” (contained, be it ob erved, in 
their own canons) “ which Luther and all other heretics and schisma- 
tics necessarily have had recourse to, has been uniformly protested 
against by her illustrions fathers and doctors.” “ The grand immortel- 

izing principle of the Catholic church is that living speaking tribunal 
for deciding all controversies. This tribnnal is the clear audible voice 
of her supreme head,’ and her other chief pastors.” (Dr, Milner and 
Co. we suppose) “ By this living authority all disputes among Catho- 
lics have ever been settled, whilst sO8*zries always appeal to a dead Let- 
ter, whether of Scripture or of ecclesiastical decisions, as interpreted by 


themselves.’ 


; 


We cannot but admire the outrageous Insolence of this auda- 


cious, bigotted, and intolerant, priest; while he would fain 
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Kenyon’s Observations on the Roman Catholic Question. 9 


have the world believe, that he and his followers are in a state 
of pe rsecution, and are depriv ed of the benefits of toleration, he 
does not blush to stigmatize the King, and all the lawful autho- 
rities of the empire, and the great mass of British subjects, as 
heretics, schismatics, and sectaries, thus proving, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, that he enjoys not only liberty, but licentious- 
rss; that he is free, not only to promulgate his own false and 
superstitious doctrines, but to revile and abuse the tenets and 
the members of the Established Church, which extends to her 
enemies a toleration and indulgence which they never suffered 
Protestants to enjoy when they had the power to withhold them. 
If his words have any meaning, they clearly and explicitly de- 
clare, that the authority of a Pope i is superior to the authority 
of the Seriptures ; in other terms, that, the decision of ‘a weak 
and fallible mortal is paramount to the word of God himself. If 
this be not blasphemy, downright, and most horrid blasphemy, 
we know not what can be so considered. ‘Yes, Protestants do, 
and ever will, appeal to that dead Iciter, the sacred volume, 
which contains the only une ring @ and infallible deerces of divine 
wisdom, the language of inspiration, and the means of salva- 
tion, indicated by the great author ‘and finisher of thei faith, 
their Redeemer himself. They have the weakness or presump- 
tion, (whichever this Bishop of Castabala may please to call it) 
to think-that the revealed will of God, to be found in the Serip- 
tures, is as infinitely superior to the opifions of the heads of 
their own church, and to the dicta and determinations of all 
the Popes and councils, from the first to the last, as*the Divine 
wisdom is to human understanding, or Omnipotence to human 
power. They have farthgr the obstinacy to believe, that the 
naintenance of an opposite doctrine is impious, and cannot be 
supported by any authority that can have the least weight or 
respectabiliry i in the eyes of a Christian. » 

But, if the authority of the Pépe be really so paramount as to 
superseda the ‘wanons of the ioc and the decrees of the 
councils, which Dr. Troy has assured us all Papists are bound 
to obey, what becomes of the infallibility of the Church itself, 
and how can any member of that Church deny the personal in- 
fallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff? Such an accumulation of 
absurdities as this doctrine of Dr. Milner’s involves, it is impos- 
sible to conte mplate with gravity. In the gloomy and intolerant 
spirit of a vindictive monk of the twelfth century, this proud 
priest, net satisfied with the potency of his own arguments, stcks 
to overwhelm his opponents with the weight of his episcopal 
my She 

‘I caution you, (he says) not to permit L’ dhbe P. L Blanch- 
ard, and the Abbe M. Gaschet, to administer or recejve any sacra- 
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ment.” A pretty use would this man. make of any political 
power with which he might be entrusted... Heseems adinirably 
formed, by nature, by-principle, and by.habit, for one of the 
fathers of the i inquisition. No fanatic of the darkest ages ever 
displayed grosser superstition, or greater intolerance, than this 
Popish prelate of the uineteenth century. Were these~ the 
qualities which recommended him to the Pope as a proper can- 
didate for the episcopacy; or to the Irish Papists, as their 
agent, to the exclusion of all their own prelates and nobles? If 
Cardinal Fesch wereP ope, as it is proballe he soon will be, what 
an excellent British subject would Dr, Milner make, if he re- 
mained true to his principles! Ifthe authority of the Pope, 
and of the Chief Pastors of the Church, be paramount to the 
authority of the Scriptures, it must of course rise superior to the 
authority of any earthly monarch, or of any code of hwmwan 
laws; and, therefore, it follows, of necessity, that the Pope and 
his prelates must have over the Papists in the British empire, a 
direct and complete ascendancy, utterly incompatible with the 
allegiance which they owe to their sovereign. It is, to all intents 
and purposes, an imperium in impefio, pregnant with incalcu- 
lable mischiefs, to be averted only by efieective restrictions, and 
unceasing vigilance. The remarks of Lord Kenyon, on this 
part of his subject, are too judicious to be omitted here. 


“* But, if we proceed still farther in our inquiry, if we examine 
the events which have happened within the compass of our own 
remembrance, we shall find that, when a violent change in the 
government has taken place (as in France) the Papal power, ‘from 
political motives alone, has legalized such usurpation by crowning the 
usurper, and by new modelling the Gallican church according to the 
will and fancy of the reigning monarch: We shall also find ‘that, j in 
England, Roman Catholic bishops and priests have deprived of their 
functions other priests, who have complained of the injustice of such 
proceedings, and have retained their allegiance to the form of the an- 
cient church and government. Can it tlien be asserted, that the Roman 
claims of supremacy do not affect the allegiance of the subject? Or 
shall we be accused of bigotry and illiberality in concluding, from 
these facts, that, in case of any danger threafening the Protestant 
government, the principles of the Roman Catholics would naturally 
promote disaffection among their followers? And in this and every 
other instance it should be noticed, that it is the attachment to Rome, 
and the supicmacy of the church in all its decisions, which is the 
original cause of the mischief. ‘The danger arising, to gross minds, 
from absolution being considered judicial, must be very palpable ; 
innumerable instances in the course of the Irish rebellion have occur- 
red :* it has been ascertained, that absolution was then extended to acts 
ef rebellion even abopt to be committed !' . 
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A very strong argument, to prove the uncontrollable power and 
influence of the Roman Catholic principles , arises from the late memo- 
rable conduct of Dr. Milner, respecting the Veto proposed to be 
allowed to the king on the appointment of Roman Cathclic bishops. 
Jt will not be disputed that he authorised the Duke of Nortolk and 
Mr. Grattan to make the offer, on the part of the Roman Catholics, 
in each house of parliament; it is due to his character as a gentleman 
not to doubt it; he must also have been aware of the ready and thank- 
ful acquiescence, on the part of the Roman Catholics, in his proposals 
respecting the concessions to be made in their favour. No one of a 
candid mind can suppose, that a reverend person, present during the 
debates, could permit a statement to be mace in his name to which he 
did not assent: of his fair intentions no doubt, is to been tertained ; but 
in the subsequent proceedings we are acquainted, that the whole 
Roman Catholic body, in Ireiand, at their grand meeting, on the 14th 
Sept. 1508, declared their unanimous refusal to make heir sacrifice ; 
(a sacrifice not at all interfering with the Pope's spiritual conveyance of 
ordination ;) and in such declaration.Dr. M. offers no apology to the 
houses of parliament, or to the British public, who were tmposed upon 
by the offers, but contents himself with saying, that the proposal 
itself was nugatory, “ pe that he would shed the last drop of his 
blood, rather than consent that the king should have any influence, 
direct or indirect, in the appointment of Roman Catholic bishops 
After which he was again elected their agent to superintend their pro- 
ceedings in England. Thus, therefore, the Roman Catholic ageut in 
En sland m: kes $ a proposition which is thought to convey a security, 
and. the question of granting forther privileges ahd concessions is 
debated on that view of the subject; a declaration against the Jega- 
er of such a proposition being drawn up by the authority of the mass 

Roman Catholics, the ayeut declares, first, that the pr position 
which he offered\was comp le ‘ely nugatory,—and next, that he would 
on no account allow the king te have any influence, direct or indi- 
rect, inthe appointment of the bis! ops. Thus then the members of 
the Roman Catholic church at this present period will not allow the 
trifling security we require, inreturn for the privileges and power they 
so imperiously demand: the conclusion is surely obvious ; that, ~what- 
ever concessious they may be inclined, for a moment to propose, the 
constant and unabated influence of the Roman Catholic deetrines on 
their mind —the powerful domination. of thes2 principles (to which 
(hey bear an attachment as unsiterable as ge principles themselves are 
professe dto be) on their SANSA, must thyrauten with certain destruc- 
tion our establishment Of churcis and state, if it is once deprived of its 
ancient and approved safeguards, if the barriers between itself and its 
implacable and unchangeable enemies are removed aud dissolved,” 


This conclusion appears to us as just and incontrovertible as 
any that can be drawn from undisputed facts and laetoneiie 
arguments. We have room only for one more extract, which 
relates to a point to which we have, more than once, endea- 
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voured to direct the earnest attention of all the supporters of the 
Popish claims ; the injustice, as well as the danger, of irritating 
the minds of the loyal Protestants of Ireland. 


“In considering the claims of the Roman Catholics in Ireland to 
extension of privileges, we ought not to overlook those of the Protes- 
tants, in that country, to the security of what they already possess ; 
they are, 1 think, on many accounts entitled to the gratitude and 
attention of their Protestant brethren in Great Britain ; it may be de- 
sirable to state a few instances, which tend to shew, that they are the 
very part of the Irish population most subject to a state of persecution ; 
the removal from office of Mr-Giffard, for exercising his right of 
petitioning against the Roman Catholic claims; the quashing, by the 
late ministry, a bill to enforce residence on the part of the clergy of 
Ireland, although in England, one had just passed for that very purpose, 
and such a bill was a handred-fold more requisite in Ireland; the 
superiority of weight which their greater numbers must necessarily 


give the Roman Catholics, to a certain extent; and the discountenance , 


shewn on all late occasions to any zeal for the Protestant cause; must 
convince all who are in heart attached to that cause, that, unless it be 
better supported, much less if it be farther, weakened, Ireland must 
soon be subjected to all the horrors of a renewed popish predominancy. 
To admit the prospect of such horrors is dreadful; and, if the 
humane mind recurs to the histories of similar revolutions. it must 
shrink back with dismay, and sooner submit to any national calamity 
than withdraw that protection from the loyal protestants of Ireland, 
which their fidelity has so well deserved, and which it is our interest as 
well as our duty, on every principle of justice, gratitude, and sympathy, 
to extend to them, and now most peculiarly, when, confiding | in the 
protection of the united parliament, the Protestants of Ireland have 
submitted their fate so much into the bands of others. A few 
instances are subjoined in the Appendix, proving how little effect can 
be hoped from conciliation, and tending to shew the discouragement 
given even to the most distinguished foy alty of the Protestants.” 

Again,--- 

** In considering the present subject, I must repeat, that we should 
never overlook the Protestants in Ireland ; nor forget who these Protes- 
tants are, and what their conduct has been. ‘The Protestants have 
been introduced there for ghe express purpose of euarding the interests 
of Great iritain, for the sake of securing the union between the 
countries; they have zealously, faithfully, and most landably, ful- 
tilled their trust ; and now their interest is not to be considered ; they 
are to be regarded as oppressors of the Roman Catholics, for being 
true to the canse which they were bound to defend, and in which they 
have been most pitiable sufferers. ‘Will tiey be well satisfied? A 
minority it is allowed they are, numerically; but in property, in 
education, in character, by far the most important part of the frish 
nation. Unien at home and national secarity should be the rind 
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bi objects of the legislature, and now, forsooth, the way to obtain it is, 
by disgusting all that part of the Insh nation, which is most attached 
to Great Brit: tin; that part which is decidedly adverse to France; and 
by increasing the strength of that party which has alw ays had an attach- 
ment to France, and, from its religious persuasion, can never be 
attached to our church-establishment. If then it be true, as must 
appear to every unbiassed mind, that there is no probabili ty of the 
Roman Catholic body being satisfied, by the grant of the concessions 
now demanded, still less ‘ot’ such grant producing general union in 
| Ireland, among Protestants as well as Papists, is not the legislature of 
, the united kingdom imperiously.called upon to consider, again and 
F again, what the sacrifice really is which they are now calle d upon to 
make, and whether it is not of the constitution itself, both in Great 
* Britain and Ireland ? 


“8 Bibs. ss, 


8 Seta 


This is a subject worthy the most serious consideration of the 
the legislature, and we trust that, in discussing the claims of the, 
Papists on any future occasion, the friends of the constitution, 
as it now exists, will not lose sight of it. Lord Kenyon has, in our 
opinion, done great credit to himself, and rendered an accepta- 
a ble service to the } ‘rote stant community, by the communication 

~ = of his sentiments on this very import ant question, and by the 
correct view which he has taken of it. It is'time for the Protes- 
tants to say to the Papists---we have gone too far already, we 
will not advance one ste p farther in the path of concession; we 
have granted you every thing essential to the full enjoyme nt and 


ae 


> exercise of your own re livions and civil rights ; we will give you 
nothing Gtlch tai enable you to destroy ours. As we have 

+ found, from expericice, that fresh concessions only serve to en- 
4, 


gender fresh demands; that repeated assurances of am oy 
F from «compliance w ith past claims, have been constantly falsi 


ace 
pr ae Mea 
‘sete! 





ee fied by the manite stati ion of = sh discontents, and the pressure 
© of additional pretensions ; we are compelled to discredit your 
| professions, to suspect tai sincerity, and to doubt your 
® designs. 
% ~ eee EP EEE aptee-aean - —o 
. A Statement of Facets, delivered to the Right pronoural ble Lord 
: Minto, Gi vernor-General of India, &e. &e. on lus late arrwal 
a at Madras. By Willtam Petrie, Esq. Sentor Member of the 
< Council at M ras, Svo. Pp. 100, 3s. Gd. J. J. Stockdale. 
1510, 


A Letter from an or er at Madras, to a Friend formerly in that 
service, now in England: echtbiting an unbiassed account, and 
Sippor feral doy ae ntie documents of the ? C, progress, and 
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actual state, of the late unfortunate Insurrection in the Indian 

Army, 8vo. Pp. 116. 3s. 6d. Murray. 1810. 

Tnese& Tracts relate to a partial insurrection, if it may deserve 
that name, which took place, last year, in a portion of the 
Company’s army, subject to the government of Madras. From 
the garbled accounts of this transaction, which we received at 
the time, we were led to form avery different opinion, indeed, 

from that which an attentive perusal of Mr. Petrie’s statement, 

and the Officer's Letter, bas forcibly impressed on our minds. 
We then knew no more than what the government of India had 
chosen to communicate f and the light in whichthe members of 
that government represented the most important facts of the case, 

greatly misled us. We then thought, however, and we still think, 
that when the officers of the army, however goaded, had so far 
forgot their duty, as forcibly to resist the orders of legitimate 
authority, no alternative remained, but a system of coercion on 
the one hand, and unqualified submission on the other. We 
condemned, and we shall never cevse to condemn, the exercise 
of deliberative powers by the military. ‘They are, except in 
the field, essentially a pussive body s---active only in obedience. 

Men must not be allowed to reason, and to deliberate, with 
arms in their hand. 

Having said this, we shall not be accused, in any observa- 
tions which a sense of dutv miay extort from us, of a wish to 
encourage Mutiny or insubordination in the army. Having. 
concurred in the ultimate measures of coerc ion, to which the 
government of: Madras had recourse oi the present occasion, 
it by no means follows, that we must approve the preceding 
conduct of that government, or that we are precluded from an 
expression of our determined censure of the proceedings which 
gave rise to the insurrection. 

Mr. Petrie is senior member of the council at Madras, and 

erformed the duties of governor for a time previous to the 
arrival of Sir George Barlow. It is the custom of the members 
of the council, or rather, indeed, a duty im yposed on them by 
authority, when they differ from the opinions of the majority, 
to enter their protest on the record, and the reasons on which 
it is founded; much in the same way as the Peers of this 
Realm, acting in their senatorial capacity. It so happened that 
on questions of primary importance, particularly on ail the 
matters connected with the insurrection, and, on a civil prose- 
cution of a most extraordinary nature, Mir. Petrie differed from 
the governor, and the majority of the council, and he acca- 
sionally discharged his duty by entering the grounds of such 
difference on the minutes. Sir George Barlow, who seems to be 


. 
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peculiarly enamoured of despotic power, and exttemely impa- 
tient of contradiction, took great offence at the presumption 
of Mr .Petrie, in thus presuming, not only to oppose his will, but 
to state his reasons for so doing. Forgetting, too, that the 
mode pursued by Mr. Petrie was such as his duty prescribed, 
he did not scruple to vent his spleen and indignation publicly, 
and to record them on the minutes of the council. This 
naturally called forth an answer ftom Mr. Petrie, and these two 
papers, with Mr. Petrie’s defence and explanation of his own 
conduct, form the contents of his tract. Throughout these 
transactions, Mr. Petrie uniformly recommended conciliatory 
measures ; while Sir George Barlow was the constant advocate 
of a violent and coercive system. Before, however, we, enter 

upon the subject of the military insurrection, we have a few 
remarks to offer on the civil occurrence, which, as far as we 

can collect from the two pamphlets before us, is one, of the 
most extraordinary transactions that ever came under our cog- 
nizance. If we understand the case aright, commissioners had 
been appointed by the gove ror-general to settle the demands 
on the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, which the East India Com- 
pany stood engaged to liquidate. In the course of this 
investigation, two-persons produced bonds which they were 
charged with having forged, and they were further accused of 
having sworn that they were true bonds; and three prosecutions 
were accordingly instituted against them, "for forgery, for perjury, 
and for comination, or, as we suppose, a conspiracy to cheat 

and defraud. It would appear to an Englishman, that, in 4 
criminal trial like this, the government of the country should 
either take no part whatever, or else, as representing ‘the Su- 
preme power in the state, should direct their law officers to carry 
on the prosecution in their nane, for an offence which, how- 
ever it might arise out of a private transaction, affected the 
dearest interests of the community. But, strange to say, the 
government of Madras, and at the instigs ation of the aforesaid 
commissioners ‘too, according to Sir G.. Barlow, directed their 
law officers to defend the criminals. Yet, notwithstanding the 
open part thus shamefully taken by the government, and, not- 
withstanding that the juries were chiefly composed of the civil 
servants of the Company, they had the honesty and the resolu- 
tion to find the persons guilty, on the three different charges. 
But the verdict of a jury, it seems, has no effect at Madras, 
unless it receive the sanction of the Supreme court. ‘The go- 
vernment, then, did not stop here ;---the necessary sanction 
was refused ; and not only this, but---will Englishmen credit 
the fact ?=--the jurymen were actually punished, and several of 
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them were dismissed from their situations, for having consci- 
entlously discharged their duty, under the solemn obligation of 
an oath !---We should not have believed such a fact as this, 
had it been stated on authority less respectable than that of the 
senior member of the council, who, to his honor be it said, 
gave the most decided opposition to a measure which we can 
find no language to characterize, in terms of adequate strength. 
We have, in an article in our last number, declared our opinion 
that the government of India must be despotic, but God: forbid it 
should be supposed, for a moment, that we could be the advo- 
cates of any system of government that could thus wantonly 
violate the first principles of justice. A wise and upright ad- 
minis;‘ation of justice, and a rigid observance of the forms, 
and substance of law, are, by no means incompatible with the 
existente of a despotic government; and, unquestionably, we 
have always taken it for granted, that such would be the pro- 
minent features in any government established, or to be esta- 
blished, in our Eastern dominions. If such a systein as this, 
practised and commended by Sir George Barlow, were to obtain, 
it would be beiter, at once, to vest all power, milifary, political, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, in the hands of the govern- 
ment ;---foras to the form of trial bya jury, itis a farce, a juggle, 
it mockery, where the verdict can have no effect, without a sub- 
sequent sanction, where that sanction is not to be obtained in 
cases in which the government chuse to interest themselves, 
and where the government have the power (and the will to 
exercise it) to punish jurymen for finding verdicts contrary to 
their wishes; such a case as this demands public enquiry. #/. 
in our Eastern and Western colonies, governors: aud judges 
are allowed to treat with contempt the very spirit of British 
jurisprudence, as well as the fundamental prince iples of justice, 
the British name and character will be despised, and the sous 
of freedom will be stigmatized as the chainpions of tyranny! 
Who can read, with patience, the following account of this 
proceeding, by Sir George Barlow. | 


*¢ The commissioners appointed by the right honourable the Gover- 
nor-general in council, and invested by the covenants entered into be- 
tween the honourable Company, and the creditors, and by the legisla- 
ture, with powers wholly independent of the governor, applied to this 
government for the professional assistance of their law officers, in cer- 
tain cases in which they considered that assistance to be of importance 
to the objects of their appointments. “Their government complied 
with the request of the commissioners, whom they consider: d to be 
the only competent judges of the question, In this, as weil asin 
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every other part of that discussion, our view of the subject has since 
been fully confirmed by the Governor-general in council, in his letter 
tothis government, dated 24th April last. ‘This interference of the 
government soon became, in the thea agitated state of the public 
mind, an additional source of loud complaint ; the cause of govern- 
ment was identified with that of the servants of the Nabob, who had 
been appointed fo assist the Company in the examination of the Dur- 
bar accounts ; and these servants stood their several trials under al] 
the load of public odium which faction could heap up against a cause to 
which the government had considered it to be its duty to afford its 
support. Three successive verdicts, to each of which the supreme 
court has refused to vive effect, shewed (not the guilt of the ees 
as we should haye concluded,) but the misguided state of the public 
feelings. ‘That constitutional interposition of the court ihtcenste in 
turn, the object of invective ; a body of gentiemen, headed by Mr. 
Roebuck, voted an address, and a piece of plate, tothe counsel, fur 
the late prosecutions, as the ch: impions of the rights of juries, which 
were pretended to have been violated by the acts of the court, under 
the influence of the government 

« T have most sensibly felt the support and countenance which that 
factious outcry received from the minutes of Mr. Petrie, dated 30th 
December, 1808, and 10th and 15th February, 1809. in whieh he 
insists that the interference of the Commissioners, and of the govern- 
ment, was Impruper.”’ 


We desire no better proof of the total unfitness of this 
gentleman for his station, than the above brief account of the 
transaction in question. The man who can desery in the ver- 
dicts of three suecessive juries, and juries too, partly, if not 
chiefly, composed of persons, whose interest would, naturally, 
we must suppose, inc line them to favour the views of the go- 
vernment, where they.could do so consistently with their con- 
sciences and their duty, only a proof of what he calls, some- 
what obscurely, the misg “nided stute of’ the public feelings ; who 
could dismiss from their situations, sev: ral of these jurymen 
for no other reason, than because they had found Verdicts 
against those whom the government supported; who could 
crew vv it to be the duty of that gove rnment to atfon ‘d support 

) persons accus: “ of the complicated crimes of perjury, 
forer and conspiracy; a ¢ mviction, on one of which alone, 
be it observed, attaches, in [urope at least, such infamy on the 
party, as to render him incapable ever after, of delivering his 
testimony in a court of law;---who could impute it as an 
offence, in an individual, to join in a vote of thanks to a coun- 
sel who had prosecuted culprits sapported by the government, 
and, not only that, but could ever panish him for such offence, 


by depriving him of a lucrative situation ;---and who, lastly, 
No. 15), Vol. 38, January, 1811. C 
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can coolly charge the Senior Member of the Council with 


supporting a faction, because he opposed a proceeding, which, [ 


to us, appears not merely improper, but highly unconstitutional, 
and subversive even cf the first principles of justice ;---the 


man who can thus think and thus act, is not a man to be en- | 


trusted with the government of millions of British subjects. 


Mr. Petrie gives his honest sentiments on this strange trans- 7 


action, in the following passages :--- 


‘©The next subject of difference (with Sir G. Barlow) arose on the 
referenves made to government, by the commissioners for investi- 


gating the debts of the late nabobs, on the correspondence which 7 
ensued, and on our interference in the criminal trials, which took 7 
place at that time. In our support of the commisioners, I thought we 
touched on the rights of private property ; and in the measures} 


we pursued for supporting the two persons tried for a capital offence, 


and, above all, for apparently making the government a party in the [ 
trials, by measures which were universally believed to have a direct} 


tendency to influence the juries, and, by the severe punishment in- 
tlicted on those who concurred in the verdicts, given against the two 
men supported by government, by the commissioners, and defended 
by the Company’s law officers: by these, and other measures of a 


similar nature, I thought we acted unconstitutionally,—involving | 
the company and ourselves in an unnecessary and weighty respon. 


sibility, and extending our support to the commissioners, far beyond 


what was in the contemplation of the Court of Directors, when they! 


transmitted us their orders on this subject.” 


We think there is scarcely one Englishman who will not 
concur in this opinion of Mr. Petrie, and who will not agree 
with us, that if he had not opposed a proceeding, which he has 
rightly characterized as unconstitutional, and, which we hesitate 
not to pronounce, also unjust and disgraceful, he would have 
neen guilty of a flagrant neglect of duty. In his answer to Sir 
George Barlow’s curious Minute, Mr. P. again refers to these 
strange trials. 


«© The honourable the President is perfectly correct in imputing to 
the trials, verdicts, and proceedings in the Supreme Court, relative to 
the torged bonds of the late Nabob, the very general agitation an 
interest which appeared to affect the community, and to produce, no 
the clamour of a faction, as it istermed, by the president, but 
sentiment nearly unanimous throughout the settlement, not in i 
origin, or object, manifesting either opposition or disrespect to th 
government, which certainly “ought not to be considered as a party it 
these trials, as we act merely for the company, and should have 
other interest in the investigation of the claims, than to prevent th 
misapplication of the fund they had gratuitously granted to the cred: 
tors of the lite Nabobs ; audit should have been the same to, 
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whether frauds and forgeries were detected by the talents of Mr. 
Marsh, or by the ability and Jabours of the Company's counsel and 
the commissioners. 

‘*The subject of the trials was a struggle and a contest, not only 
for the division of property ; but, in the course of the proceedings, 
questions of great moment and importance, upon more general rights 
and principles, were brought into discussion, in which, in my opinion, 
government ought to have remained perfectly neuter. 

“That three successive verdicts, of as respectalle juries as were 
ever impannelled at Madras, should prove the misguided state of the 
public feelings, appears to me a most extraordinary mode of establish- 
ing the fact, which is assumed, but not proved. To an English mind 

| apprehend the premises would lead to the opposite conclusion, at 
any rate, whatever might be our private feelings or opinions on this 
singular case, a variety “of reasons existed at that time, which should, 
in my judgment, have prevented the open interference of govern- 
ment in those trials ; it was from that interference, and in some in- 
stances, not a common interference, that the settlement expressed an 
alarm at the executive supreme authority h aving thrown its influence 
and power into the scale of one of the parties.” 


Our readers will perceive that this is a very faint, and, indeed, 
favourable representation, of a very gross case. We have, 
however, now put them in possession of the chief facts, ex- 
cepting only a statement by the anonymous editor of Mr. Petrie’s 


‘Tracts, who tells us, that one of the law officers of the 
crown, who were or dered by government to defend the culprits, 
was a considerable proprietor of those forged bonds for which 
they were tried; and they may form their own opinion upon 
the whole circumstances of the case. In dismissing the sub- 
ject, we cannot but remark, that the credit and character of the 
East India Company are materially i involved in this proceeding 
of one of their prince ipal servants ; that, if they do not exercise 
the authority vested in them, for recalling that officer, for pro- 
moting an investigation of-his conduct on that occasion, and 
for following up that investigation by such measures as its result 
may render proper and necessary, they will themselves be 
guilty of such a breach of duty as would afford a sufficient 
ground for refusing a renewal of their charter. 

We must now direct our attention to the rise, progress, and 
termination of that military insurrection, which threatened no 
less than the total annihilation of our-power in the East. And 
here, again, it appears to us that Sir George Barlow’s conduct 
has been hasty, improvident, injudicious, violent, and, in some 
instances, most arbitrary. ‘The cause and origin of the 
disputes which produced the insurrection, cannot be better 
explained than in the words of the Officer’s Letter from 
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Madras. It is necessary to premise, that, by a late regulation, 
the Commander-in-Chief, at Madras, has been excluded fron 
a seat in the council, and to this exclusion is ascribed many of 
the rash measures which were adopied with respect to the 
army. 

‘The first overt declaration of military dissatisfaction during th: 
present government, was manifested chiefly by his Majesty's troops, 
and was occasioned by the diminution of allowances, which regiments 
previo sly serving on the Bengal establishment bad experienced on 
their transfer to that of Madras ( (where they found the prices of every 
necessary of life more than doubled d), and others, who, on their pas- 
sage from England, hi id ross d at Princ of Wales's Island, and there 
received for a time th SUPE rior rates Ber gal | May. A mernorial 
Was prepared, solicitit ; to be pla ea on an equa x fo ‘ ting ry ite the 
Bengal army in point of allowances. It was signed, a Raed viritar 
stood, by the officers of all the regiments of his Maj ; 
the coast, with only one exception that I have heard o 
supposed grievance was common to his Majesty’s and pan 
officers, they united ¢ qually in the pra) r of the petition. Atihe 
earnest desire of S sir Seoten Barlow, (x ral Maedowal wrote to the 
officers commandin is his~M Hest) Ss rey a nts to discounterzsnce and 
stop the intended memeori U ; s influence succeeded in effecting that 
object, and the signature ‘of 
were withdrawn. 

The next cause « | ) ricinatine with the 
Quarter-Master-General, and which was adopted and officially 
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announced in the general orders of the 3rd of May, 1808 ; namely, 
thet the arrangement, bb) which ofhfecers comma: ding native corps 
suppli ‘doand conveyed ihe camp-equipage of their re pective batta- 
lions, was to be abolished. ‘This measure ee amore detailed 
description, because it led to more important consequences ; and as 


the advisers of government have taken particular pail $ 10 misrepre 
sent the incidents to wl ich it gave rise in ail the « {hj iq] 
of the government on this subject, it becomes the more necessary to 
State the facts w ith accuracy, , 
‘Lhe plan Ol pr v1 ting ind carrying thre camp-equi] ‘we of the 


rf . ’ - « | } Se t 
army, by a specics f coutract with the officers comma 7 HAVE 
corps, who received a fixed allowance for upplying the tents, cariag 


their efficiency, was first sugce ste dA, as you may rec: ie ct. in the year 
i7Gl ‘ when Lord Cornv allis, ré lirine with the Cc} pple di mains of his 


and followers, anc defraying all incidental expences connecied wit h 


-~_—— ee ee ee ees - - — 


The Court of Directors, in 1796, snncounced their desire and in- 
. 7° * 
tention to equalize the allowance of the th presidencies Phat 


body is said (1 hope »>the rumour is. unfounded) to have recently pr 
nounced such an expectation to be unreasonable and absurd. ‘Lhe 
absurdity at least is noi particularly obvious.—Epiror.” 
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army from his first altempt on Seringapatam, called on the officers 
of the army to exert their individual means to do,what. in that hour 
of deep distress,*he fornd it impossible to accomplish by the re- 
sources of 1 will prodat iy be alse in your recollection 
that the expectation of success in this instance, w isthe result of ve ry 
recent experience, inasmuch asthe bulk of the equipment for the 
intended siege ol Serip 2Zapatam had absolutely been co ivey: ed to its 
destination by the exertions of the individual otheers of the army ata 
time when Lord Cornwallis, mm the plenitude of bis power, as gover- 
por-veneral and commander-in-chief, with the assistance of the most 
able officers at the head of his public departments, had found it im- 
possible to command the means, which were readily brought into 
existence by the united zeal of the individuals under his command, 
My Lord Cornwallis knew how to excite and direct that zeal ; his 
eall for assistance, in the provision and conveyance of camp-equipage, 
was obeyed with alacrity, and, in some instances, at great expence : 
the required equipment sprung up as by enchantment, but, at the con- 
clusion of the war, the allowance was struck olf, and the services of 
the officers were left unrequited by the advantage which they had 


- 


easonably anticipated from the expe ected perma inency of the mea- 


; 


* 
- 
_ 
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sure. 

“Inthe vear 1799, similar difficulties in the army under General 
Harris gave rise, as you may remember, to a Similar expedient ; and 
the subsidiary force of Hyderal bad, under Colonel Dalrymple, was, by 
the very same means, re-c equip} ed in a few days, and commenced its 
march from Seringapatam in pursuit of Dhoo: dia by a similar ex 
tion of the officers. ‘These repeated prodis of the efficacy of this 
means, ani of the constant and miserable inefliciency of the ancient 
system, caused in 1802, the adoption of a professedly permanent 
plan for providing on this principle, the camp-equipage of the officers 
and of the native corps of the army ; the expected and acknowledged 
profs of the contract in peace being computed as balancing, if net 
exceeding, the greater expences attending the period of war, and 
relieving the public trom all ex pence of quarters, In garrison as well 
as tents in the field, at a lower rate than had been paid under Lord 
Coruwaili¢’s calculations for p roviding and carrying camp-eq! page 
aloe 

** On the faith of this plan, adopted as a permanent regulation of 
the servi: e, the officers cor nmanding corps entered on the contract 
at the coinmencement of an active w: ar, ad: after incurring, in the 
course of the Mahratta campaigns in the Dican, unprecedented ex- 
pences, to produce acknowledged and unexampled ethciency, they 
looked to the return of peace for reimbursement and remuneration, 
with that confidence which they were entiJed to place in the faith of 
government, clearly implied, if not distinetly pledged, tor the perma- 
nence of a plan which had been sanctioned by the approbanon of the 
Court of Directors. That spirit of innovation which distinguished 
the period trom 1805 to 1808, struck at this system, which by id been 
the theme of praise with every officer who had the experience of 
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field service to guide his judgment. The Quarter-Master-Genera 
was instructed to devise a change, aud this germ of discord was the re- 
sult of his cogitations. 

The report which was produced, suggested the plan derominated 
new, which was substituted tor that of 1802; but its novelty cli iefly 
consisted in the hypotheses of certain occult energies in the heads of 

ublic departments, which former commanders-in-chief had not been 
able to call into action, and in applying cumbrous and newly-in- 
vented forms to the principles of the ancient and exploded system, 
which experience had shewn to be practicabl e only on paper, and on 
actual service to have been uniformly productive of inetkciency and 
absolute failure. The provision’ of carriage was certainly ona more 
permanent plan, but the radical defect of continuing to load the public 
departments with minute details, which experience had shewn them 
incapable to direct with efficiency, was uncured, and by any similar 
means incurable. With you it is unnecessary toenter into a detailed 
consideration of the merits of the two systems ; but if the autho- 
rity of great names may influence a question of this nature, there is 
something more than mere sound in the practical judgment of such a 
man as Earl Cornwallis, the founder of the calumniated measure ; 
of General Harris, who adopted it from necessity ; of General James 
Stuart, than whose a sounder judgment does not existon every branch 
of military arrangement, aud who, on the experience of every one of 
those campaigns, recommended its adoption as a permanent measure ; 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, on the actual experience of its effects, 
expressly ascribes to the operation of this system, his being enabled to 
perform those movements of unexampled rapidity and efficiency 
which are the admiration of every military man capable of receiving 
lessons from experience. I will not draw a parallel between such 
supporters and the subverters of the system.” 


Certainly, when the old system had the support of such prac- 
tical knowledge, as Generals Harris, Cornwallis, and Wellesley, 
possessed, it would have became the Supreme government of India 
to pause, and to reflect, before they pronounced the sentence 
of abolition upon it. Be this as it may, however, the dissatis- 
faction, openly expressed by the officers, was not at the sup- 
pression of the system, but at certai reflections on their con- 
duct, contained in the report of the Quarter-master General, 
recommending its suppression. He represented the contract, 
as “ placing the interests of ‘officers commanding corps, at variance 
unth their duty ; making u their interest that their corps should not 
be in a state fit, for field- service ;---furnishing strong inducements 
to neglect ther more wnportant duties ;---diverting their attention 
and pursuits Jrom the discipline of theiy COrps ; and finally, 
as “* wanting that efficiency, w hich it professed to secure.’ 

Such was the representation which the Quarter-Master-General 
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made, as the result of ‘* six years’ experience of the practical 
effect of the contract system.” 
~ The officers, conceiving their characters to be affected by these 
reflections, applied, individually, to the Commander-in-Chief, 
to institute an enquiry into their conduct in the execution of 
this part of their public duty, and, at the same time, they ex- 
pressly disclaimed any right to discuss the expediency, or jus- 
tice, of the alteration adopted by government. ‘The Com- 
mander-in-Chief refused to take cognizance of the matter * on 
any individual application.” By this unwise conduct in the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the officers were reduced to the necessity of 
either submitting to reflections, which they felt to be unjust, or 
of making their ‘application for i snquiry ina body. They chose 
the last measure ; and, on the 23d of August, 1808, they for- 
warded to the Commander-in-Chief, a formal charge against 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, of having falsely aspersed their 
character in his report. ‘The Commander-in-Chief consulted 
the Judge-Advocate on this charge, who gave a most extra- 
ordinary opinion, founded, most assuredly, on none of the 
articles of war, nor yet on any of the principles of law, with 
whieh we are acquainted ;---namely, that the application ought 
to be rejected, and that a charge of conspiracy, against the appli- 
cants, should be preferred ! This opinion was communicated, bya 
letter, on the 30th of November, from the Adjutant-General, by 
order of the Commander-in-Chief, to Colonel the Hon. A 
Sentleger, the senior of the complaining officers, accompanied 
with an intimation, that, in consequence, all further proceed- 
ings had been for the present postponed. The Judge-Advo- 
cate being asked for the grounds of his opinion that no legal 
grounds existed for the trial of the Quarter-Master-General, 
on this charge, referred the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Macdowall, for an answer, to the Company’s Advocate-General. 
The Commander, however, in preference, consulted Mr. 
Marsh, an English Barrister, who had, during Colonel Leith’s 
absence in England, officiated as Judge-Advoc: ite-General ; 
and this gentleman delivered a long opinion at direct variance 
with that of Colonel Leith, and maintained that there were 


just and legal grounds for trying the Quarter-Master-General, 


by a Military tribunal, on the charges preferred against him by 
two and thirty officers. 

The officers, however, in the mean time, had recourse to a 
milder expedient, by drawing up a respectful Memorial, on the 
— of their complaint, to the Directors of the Kast india 

Company. The Commander-in-Chief presented their Memo- 
rial to the government for transmission to England, in January, 
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1809: but the government refused to transmit it, and réturned 
it as unnecessary. |The result was, that Lieutenant-colonel 
Munro was put in arrest 6n the 20¢ch of that month, and 
warned to prepase for his trial on the charge above stated. 
On this occasion the government cominitted itself, most un- 
wisely, and most strangely. It did not blush to tax the accu- 
sing officers with faischo wd, by styling the charge against the 
Quarter-Master-General “ a collusive and pretended accusation 
against him, ef calumny and slander,” while * the tent contract, 
oy rather its abolition, was, tv effect, the subject 2? and. it was 
not ashamed to stigmatize the arrest of .the Quarter-Master, 
by the Commander-in-Chief, in virtue of an authority vested 
in him by the legislature, as “ the most tyrannical and detestable 
abuse of power, by which an innocent, and tightly meritorious 
individual was ever oppre ssed.” This |: ingwuagre rese rubles rather 
the phrenetic efforts of 'a disordered mind, labouring under 
the uncontrollable influence of some violent passion, than the 
sober official opinions of the members of a regular govern- 
ment, 


‘© Tf the Commander-in-Chief, in the exercise of that power 
which is expressly vested in him by his Majesty’s warrant, bearing 
the sign-mauual, and by authority of an act of the legislature, an d 
Which power the same act, when any of his M: ijesty” $ ieee s shall be 
serving in India, expressly withdraws from the Companys 8 govern- 
ment, is guilty of ‘ @ most tyrannical and detestatle aluse of power,” 
in following the legal course to bring an accused officer to trial, 


what is the language whicl ly shall accurately describe the character of 


that authority, which assumes the right tO imp wecle ah course of leg ral 
process, and, without atrial, brands with epithets so odious the c on- 
duct of an absent officer in the exercise of powers strictly legal ?” 

That no doubt of the power vested in the Commander-in 

: on the mind of the 

read T, rs writer of the k ‘ter (Uk otes the clauses of the Act, 
(27th of | George i) by which such power ts conferred, and, 
specifically, ‘the power of appointing Courts-Martial.” 
(S.111.) The following anecdote, connected with this sub- 
ject, will serve to shew that the nitlitary affurs of the Company 
are not conducted with much more propriety and regularity 
than their civil affairs. 


‘The arrest of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, on the 20th of January, 
1809, is thought to have been acc: lerated by a conversation between 
him and the Commander-in-Chiet on a subject entirely distinct from 
thatof the charges which tock place about this time, and irrjtated the 
feelings of General Macdowal to a evs)siderable degree, ‘Lhe sirange 
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practice had recently prevailed of arranging the movements of troops, 
wid other measures of a military nature, by communication between 
the Secretary of Government,.and the Quarter-Master-General, who, 
i consequence of these communications, transmitted orders to the 


out-stations for detachments, formation of field corps, and other im- 


portant military objects, without any communication whatever with 
the Commander-in-Chicf of the Army. Abstract reports of these 
movements Were usually senten the Ist and 13th of each month, 
from the office of Ufe Qvarter-Master-Genera! to that of the Adja- 
tant-General, for the periods immediately preceding these dates, but 
until this routine brought them through the Adjutant-General to the 
Commander-in-Chief, he possessed no intermation on the subject, 
‘Luis extraordinary fact was brought to iis notice in consequence of an 
accidental mention by a young offecer at his table, of a movement of 
which be was entirely ignorant. He directed reports and returns to 
be ex imine a and found lat above 3400 men oft the army he was 
said to comand, Were tuen in motion wi hout apy consultation with 
him on the oceasioa. 

‘* The general, in presence? of his aid-de-camp, and of the Adju- 
tant-gen., questioned the Quarter-Master-Gen, with regard to this 
fact. Lieutenant-Colonel M. defended the measure, and distinctly 
stated, that Ae, as a confidential officer of the government, was the 
channel of their orders for these movements of troops,- which, as 
a point of couriesy, might be made -known to the Commander-in- 
Chief, but to the knowledge of which ‘he must be aware that he had 
no claim of right. ‘The audacious insolence (as General Macdowal 
afterwards named it) of this speech from an officer of his immediate 
staff, greatly ihcensed the Commander-in-Chief, and was supposed 
to have determined the measure of trial, in which this circumstance 
might perhaps have formed the substance of a distinct charge. A 
geueral order by the Commander-in-Chiet, dated the 17th of Janu- 
ary, directing, that all orders for movement that might be received 
from the Quarter-Master-General’s office, should be instantly re- 

ted to the Adjutant-General tor the information of the Com- 
nmnder-in-Chief, confirms the leading facts. of this occurrence, 
which is of general notoriety, or at least of general belief.” 


The moment Lieutenant-Colonel Munro was put under 
arrest, the complaining officers ceaséd all interference in the 
business; and, in answer to a letter from the Licutenant-Colo- 
nel to the Commander-in-Chief, apprizing him of his arrest, 
he was informed that General Gowdie would, in a few days, 
assume, the command, «nd give the necessary orders for a 
Court-martial. General Macdowall refused to comply with the 
request of Lieut.-Col. Munro, to inform the government of 
his arrest, observing, at the same time, that, in a case “ purely 
nulitary,” he considered the proposed application to govern- 
nent, “ extraordinary, indelicate, and disrespectful.” ---Lieut.- 
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Colonel Munro, upon this refusal, transmitted a letter to 
Government himself; and the Governor and Council imme- 
diately, and dec ‘idedly, espoused his cause, and, indeed, made 
his cause their own. They secretly recommended the release 
of the Licutenant-Coloncl from arrest, but the Commander-in- 
Chief rejected the recommendation, and informed thera, that 
he should direct a charge to be exhibited against him for dis- 
respect to himself, in ‘appealing against an arrest. And he 
supported his own conduct by the following opinion of another 
Cowmander-in-Chief, Lord Coruwallis. “ The Warrant which 
I possess from his Majesty, and the commission 1 hold from 
the Kast India Company, guide me in the important duties 
attached to my situation, and which vest in me certain pow- 


ers which [ cannot without danger abandon.” 
On the 25th of January, 1809, Gener il Maecdowall issued 


an order, in which he took leave of the army, and made some 
strong comments on the recent change In ‘the constitution of 
the Government, by which the Commander-in-Chief had been 
deprived of his seat in the Council. ‘The order was pubiished 
iu the garrison of Fort St. George, under the usual sanction of 
the Governor, without which no order can be there published. 
‘Two days after, the government desired to know whether the 
General refused compliance with their recommendation, which 
they now, bya strange perversion of language, considered as 
an Order! ‘In answer the General observed, that, on reference 
to his commission, which directed obedience to the orders of 
the Governor in Council, le regarded such obedience as neces- 
sarily limited to legal orders; and, considering the order 
adverted to to be illegal, if the Gevernor persisted in his de- 
mands of obedience, he should obey, but, at the same time, 
enter a formal protest against his conduct. The Governor 
issued positive orders, and Lieut.-Col. Munro was, in conse- 
quence, released from arrest. 

There appears to have been both duplicity and inconsistency 
in the conduet of the Government on this occasion; for it is 
perfectly clear thet they had official cognizance of the arrest 
of Lie ut, -Col. Munro hefore they applie d to the Commander- 
in-Chief; for Lieut.-Col. Martin, one of the complaining offi- 
CCTS, who was about to embark for Europe, rece ived orders, on 
the 2istof January, to remain where he was, in order to sup- 
port the charge against Lieut.-Co!. Munro!---On the 28th of 
January, General Macdowall embarked for England: but pre- 
vious to lis embarkation, he wrote a General Order, 


* Announcing thathe had been compelled, by the order of the Governor 
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in council, to release Lieutenant-Colonel-Munro from arrest, a mea- 
sure which had prevented ,his intention of bringing him to trial tor 
disrespect to himself, for disobedience of orders, and contempt of 
military authority, in having referred to the authority of the civil 
government*, in defiance of the judgment of the otficer at the head ut 
the army, who had placed him in arrest ; conduct which he considered 
subversive of military discipline, in violation of the sacred rig ght 3 of the 
Commander-in-Chief, aud as bolding up a dangerous example to the 
service ; of all which he expresses his strong disapprobation; and for 
which he reprimands Lieutenant-C olonel-Munro. 

‘This orde x, dated on the same day, viz. the 28th, was, by the 
Commander-in-Chict, delivered to Colonel Capper, the Adjutan t-Ge- 
neral, with his orders for its immediate publication to the army. 
Colonel Capper, who desired the General's permission to accompany 
him or board the ship in which he was tosail, transferred the order in 
his presence to his deputy, Mayor Boles, with directions to publish it 
to the army that evening. 


On the 31st of January, while the ship which carried the 
General to England was still j in sight, the Governor annulled 
his appointment of Commancer-in-Chief, directed the orders of 
the a to be expunged from every public record, and sus- 
pend led Major Boles for having obey ed the orders of his supe- 
rior offices: ts signing and giving currency to “a paper of 


this senitie' description.” 

The Adjutant-General no sooner heard of this suspension, 
than he hastened to the Governor, who refused to see him; he 
then wrote a letter in exculpation of his deputy, who had done 
no more than obey his orders :---but the only consequence of 
this manly conduct was, that he, as well as his deputy, was 
iting 

« * The following extract of a letter from Lord Corn Ww allis, is s aid 
to have influenced the late Commander-in-Chief's opinions on this oc- 
casion. 

“ Extract of aletter from Earl Cornwallis, then Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras. (1789.) 

“¢ The regular authority under which all military orders should be 
issued is either that of the officer who m: iy be appointed Commander- 
in-Chief by the Court of Directors, or that of the government itself, 
if circumstances should’ render it expedient for the Board to exercise 

avowedly the functions of that officer. 

** Before I conclude this letter, I must express my wish that it shou!d 
be recollected by the civil and military departments at Madras, that 
the Adjutant-General of the Company's troops on that establishment, 
cannot, without the greatest irregularity, (unless, as I before mention- 
ed, the functions of the Commander-in-Chief should be exercised by 
the Board) have any direct communication with the civil government.” 
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All these proceedings seem to us so grossly irregular, and so 
monstrously arbitrary, that we scarcely know how to com- 
ment on them. In the first place, that the Commander-in- 
Chief had a right to order Courts-martial to be held, and that 
he was the only proper and legal judge whether the charges, 
preferred against an officer under his command, were sufficient 
to authorize him to bring him to tri il, cannot be denied. ‘That 
he also had the right to issue such military orders, 1 in his offi- 
cial capacity, as he deeme rf necessary and expedient, is equally 


‘certain. It is clear, too, that every » dilees in the army 4s bound 


to obey the orders of th i¢ superior officer, under whose cgm- 
mand he is placed, and that, for any disobedience to such orders, 
he may be brought to trial, and, if found guilty, severely pu- 
nished. These being incontestable facts, of which, we pre- 
sume, the Government of Madras could net be ignorant, what 
must we think of their conduct, in punishing officers for doing 
that, the omission to-do which would have subjected them to 
punishment, by the Articles of War? ‘Thus these officers 
were placed in such an es traordinary situation, that, whether 
they obeyed or disobeyed the orders they received, they were 
equally liable to punishment; in the one case, by the Articles 
of War; in the other, by the de spotic mandate of the Gover- 
nor of hadves 4 in Council.---Where any thing like a regular 
government exists, this never can be the case ;---either, the nN, 
there must have been some great abuse of authority in the 
present instance ;---or, else, there must be some radical defect, 
some flagrant confusion of powers, in the constitution of our 
Indian Government. In either case, it is a serious evil which 
ought to be immediately removed. As to the conduct of the 
Governor, it appears to have been calculated (though certainly not 
tatinded ) tosow dissensions in the army, and to subvert the whole 
system of military discipline and authority. Its imprudence and 
impoli cy exceeded even its irre ‘rularity and violence ; and how 
Lord Minto could be brought to approve it, we cannot, for the 
life of us,¢ omprehend.---We cannot wonder that it should excite 
a general indignation throughout the army; or that the two 
officers who had been so punished, for their obedience to the 
orders of their commanders, should be the objects of general 
attention and interest. Nor in the excess of their resentment 
at a proceeding so disgustingly arbitrary, and at a general 
conduct equally irritating and offensive, can we be much sur- 
prised, considering the frailty of human nature, at their having 
been ultimately transported beyond the limits of prudence, 

and the bounds of duty. And, though nothing could supply an 
excuse for their subsequent acts, we cannot but regard the 
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Government as, 10 a certain degree, morally, thoug! | not legally, 
responsible for the same. The ferment which now prev vailed 
seeins, not only to have thrown th e governme nt off their guard, 
but even to have deprived them of their senses; for they pub- 
lished an explanatory order, on the Gth of February, 1809, 
which pronoumced their own condemnation in most explicit 
terms. Alluding to the charges preferred against Lieut.-Col. 
Munro, they declared, * That it would have been inconsistent 
with the evident principles of justice, that a public officer 
should have been lable to the obloguy of a trial fer an act pot 
his, but that of Jus superior.” Yet they nad themselves, only 
six days before, not, Indeed, brought to trial, but condemned 
and punished, without trial, two publie ellieen, Colonel Capper 
and Major Boles, tor aets, wot their ow n, but acts of their supe- 
rwrs. What blind, and what insensate beings; must these 
goverfiors and counsellors have been | Could they sup p' e that 
this glaring self-condemnation would escape the attention of 
the public! and, if not, could ey possibly be blind to its 
effects ?---But their di pe (isin and their { ily lid not terminate 
even here. Lieut. -Col. Martin, 1 ive seen, was prevented 
from sailing for England, under prefence, at least, he neces- 
sity of supporting his charges against a man, whom they after- 
wards, (if not before) resolved should not be brought to tial. 


---It was natural to suppose that now he would be allowed to 
sail ;---not so, on the 29th of January, the lre-Advoeate- 
General, Colonel Leith, \\ ut don him, and, after imtimating 
that the government intended to punish all the officers who ha 


| 
preferred charges against th nro, urged 
him to express sorrow for th ness, in 
which case he would be allowed to sail that evening m the ship 
in Which he had paid for his passage.---That one officer could 
bring himself thus to pe rsuade ano her officer to act most dis- 
honorab ly, is truly surprising, aud imest lamentable. “the pro- 
posal, however, was piece . with becoming disdain; and 
Licut.-Col. Martin ~~ detained in Indias A similar att mpi 
on Major Boles, by a Member of the Council, deservedly met 
Witii a similar babe: Enrage dd by op saniden and re rardiess of 
consequences, the government ‘plang ‘ed deeper and deeper in 
the mire of despotism. Many other public officers, besides 
the jury-men and prosecutors, ‘in the trial before noticed, were 
punish wed, directly or indirectly, insulted, or proscribed.--- 
Major-Gene ral Gowdie, who now became Commander-in-Chief, 
seconded all the measures of the government; wlio, by an ob- 


stinate perseverence in the same line ef conduct, all arbitrary, 
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and irritating as it was, at length lighted up the flame 
of revolt, and provoked officers, of approved loyalty and 
fidelity, to violate their duty, and to substitute active resistance, 

for passive obedience. When reduced to this dif iculty, the 
government had recourse to a means for surmounting It, of all 
other the most impolitic, injadicions, and dangerous. They 
applicd to the Sep OYS; und the native oihcers, fur support against 
the Europeans. Mr. Peuie has well cepicted this rash and 
unprovident proceeding. 


By this unhappy experiment, ten-twelfths of the officers are, 
for a time, and, perhaps, for ever, lost to the service. The army is 
disorganized, and distrust, suspicion, and keen resentments have 
diffused their banefal effects through every corps in the service. 

‘* With respect to remote and ultimate consequences, this appeal 
of government to the Native Sepoys is, perbaps, more pregnant with 
laneer to our security in India, than any cther measure we yet have 

adopted. Besides its immediate and ruinous etlccts on the dise ipline and 
subordination of the army, it leads to consequences of far more general 
magnitude and importance. 

‘+ By this appeal tothe Sepoy, we instructhhim in the fatal truth, 
that, on the support of his arm depends the security of the empire in 
the East. It removes the delusion by which, for so many years, a 
handful of Europeans‘has kept millions in awe ; and, for a tempor ary, 
and no great national, object, endangers the whole machine of our 
Indian government. I consider this to be the most fatal wound that 
the public safety bas received in the present distracted conflict. 
Granting us complete success, it will ve found, I fear, at no remote 
period, that we liave purchased the victory by the ruin of our country. 
Great, indeed, must be the emergency, and the object of infinite 
ii portance, to justify a government in resorting to the dangerous, 


nothing less, in my opinion, than an obvious and evident danger, which 
menaces the very existence of the state, by a combination of the 
officers to deliver over the army, or the country, to our encmies. 

In conclusion, let our government retiect seriously on these 
gric vances, deliberate attentively on the extent and magnitude 
of the danger, and lay resolutely the axe to the root of the evil. 





Chirol en Female Educetion. 
(Concluded from Vol. 37, p. 272.) 
Ix our former notice of this singular production, we cited 
some notable mstances of the inconclusiveness of the author's 


reasoning, of the msut hherency of his facts for the support of 
his system, and of the occasional inconsistency of his argu- 
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ments and positions. The same strain of indiscriminate in- 
vective against Boarding-Schools, and the same inconsiderate 
adduction of inadequate proofs, distinguish nearly the whole ot 
his dissertation on this subject. Our readers will remember 
Mr. Chirol’s most’ peremptory assertion, that the system of 
Boarding-Schoo! Education is preguant with every vice, and is 
utterly incapable of forming a woman for the discharge of culy 
of those important duties which ave allotted to her station in 
society. And, therefore, it is that he recommends private, or 
domestic education, either by the mother, or by a governess, 
as infinitely preferable, being fraught with every advantage, and 
having none of the dangers or inconveniences inse parable from 
the other system. ‘This was one of the first glaring absur- 
dities which attracted our notice, in his book, and which con- 
vineed us that his attention was so engrossed, that all his in- 
tcllectual faculties were so absorbed, by the favourite fabric 
which his imagination had erected, as to render his brain im- 
pervious to the most obvious truths, and his judgment insen- 
sible to the most gross and glaring contradictions. In further 
support of this fabric he makes the following strange attir- 
mation : 


With trath Tecan affirm, that every day I meet with mothers who, 
having been brought up, and received their education in public schools, 
at the expence of their health, understanding, and morals, declare, in 
consequence ot dear bought experience, that they would rather ke ep 
their daughters idle at home, than send theny to those seminaries, 
where, besides the ignorance in which the mind is kept, with respect 
to the most yseful branches of knowledge, the constitution is debili- 
tated, health endangered, and the heart corrupted. Would to Cost) 
the number of such mothers might daily increase, and that these sects 
may tend to accelerate a revolution in the system of female edugation.” 


(P. 116.) 


The further we proceed with Mr. Chirol, the more glaring 
becomes the necessity of dissecting his production, page by 
page, and almost sentence by seutence, in order to detect all its 
numerous fallacies, and to expose its innumerable absurdities. 
The short passage just quoted, containing only two sentences, 

calls for animadversion on four distinct accounts. In the first 
place, what kind of mothers must they be who thus proclaim 
their own infamy, without reserve, to this foreign censor, by 
confessing to him that their morals were destroyed, their hearts 
corrupted, and their constitutions debilitated, by the habits and 
practices of their carly youth; and if, indeed, we could give 
full credit to this assertion, Tespecting the daily confession of 
these women, we should require no other proof of their extreme 
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depravity :--- But---and we say it with unfeigned regret to a 
clergyman,---we must express our total disbelief of the fact.--- 
In the second place, what opinion must we entertain of a write: 


who can, gtavely and deliberately pray, that the numbers of 


such depraved hein BS» of such shameless heralds of their own 
weeny may merease? [tis certainly a pr yer to which we can- 
rut say AME N.---In the third plac e, if the constitution of ; 

woman be debilitated, the reader would np: adie tfer, edie it 
the author's assistance, that her health was not, indeed, endan- 
gered, but materially impaiyed, for, without sui eh i injury to the 
he alth, the constitution could not, in England at least, be very 
easily debilitated. Butour fourth und lastobyee tion to this passave 
applies not merely to the collateral props wit th which Mr, Chiro} 
has occasionally endeay mired to support his building but. to 
the very foundation of his whole fabric.---Lt will be recollected 
that in all his objections to boarding-schools, though be have 
taxedthe governesses and assistanis,generally, with ignorance, su- 
pineness, and neglect, he has not veutured to prefer against them 
the more serious. and weighty charge of immorality or vice--- 
yet, without these great defects in their characters and conduet, 
has he pronounced them wholly walt to be entrusted with the 
education of the rising generation of semay s.---Let us now 
consider a moment what kind of substitutes his fertile imagi- 
nation has provided for those improper and inadequate instruc- 
tors of our youth.---Their mothers, where mothers have time 
and opportunity, and, where this is not. the case, governesses 
acting under the immediate direction and superiatendan e 

the mothers! [s it possible that toa man, » se professes to he 
devoted twenty vears of his life to the cousideration of thi 


subject, a question should have never occurred, which must, we 


think, have immediate ‘ly sugwestes d itself to every reader of a 
book, name ly who qualified these mothers and these governes: 


for the important task which he has allotted to them exclusive ial 

Is it possible that it should never have occurred to Mr. ( Chirol, 
that these mothers and governesses have themselves received 
their education at those very i a i ls which he so 
strongly and so uniformly execraies? It is obvious, then, either 
that his censures of boarding schools must be unpust, or that 


those. who have received their education there must be even 


more unfit, than the mistresses of such seminaries themselves, 
to be entrusted with the care and instruction of young feniales. 
---What! are we to be told that women whe have been reared 
in the hot beds of vice,.in places from which the most trenien- 
dous evils are inseparable ;---women whose healii, understand- 
ing, and morals have been early impaired; whose coustitutions 
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have been debilitated, whose hearts have been corrupted, are 
the only persons fit and worthy to be trusted with the guardian- 
ship and instruction of our young females, the’ improvement af 
their intellects, the cultivation of their minds, and the nurture 
of their religious and moral principles! And yet, most certain 
it is, that notwithstanding the palpable contradiction, and the 
monstrous absurdity, involved in this position, it is the very 
point for which Mr. Chirol contends through every page of his 
book.---It is impossible, however, to maintain both these points ; 
one of them must be abandoned; either boarding-schools are 
not so bad as he has represented them, or those who have been 
educated there cannot be fit or qualified to educate others. 

Until Mr. Chirol, or his advocates, can remove this radical 
objection to his whole system, to enter into a close examina- 
tion of its minuter parts would, at least, be a work of supere- 
rogation. We shail, therefore, rather confine our further re- 
marks to detached passages or sentiments, than entcr into a 
regular analysis of the whole. In his directions for the domes- 
tic education of females, he points out some works as proper 
to be read by them in the course of their religious studies ; 
and among them we are not a little surprised to find Dr. Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy, which is a moral, and not a religious, book ; 
and which, though it contains some useful instruction, con- 
tains, at the same time, much matter that is highly objection- 
able. Of this Mr. Chirol does not seem to be aware, and, in- 
deed, it would appear from his recommendation of the book, 
that he had never read Dr. Croft’s answer to it, nor the unan- 
swered, and the unanswerable, comments upon parts of its 
contents, by different writers.---Whenever we see this book 
thus indiscreetly and indiscriminately recommended, we shall 
repeat our old observatious, that it contains the quint- 
essence of modern jacobinism ; and that, the principles which 
Dr. Paley has laid down, being once admitted, the conduct of 
the French revolutionists may be easily defended. Mr. Chirol, 
possibly, being the native of a Republic, may have no 
objection to Anti-Monarchical principles ; but to Englishmen, 
who love a Monarchy, and who daily experience its manifold 
blessings, we recommend an attentive perusal of the Doctor’s 
introductory chapter to his dissertation on property, after which, 
let them honestly say, whether such are the principles and 
“pinions which ought to be instilled into the minds of the 
using generation, and whether, consequently, it is a proper 
class-book for the Students at Cambridge ? 

We agree fully with the author, that the main and essential 
point” of education, is, “ religious and moral instruction; indeed, 
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religious instruction, properly so called, includes moral instrue- 
tion ; for no one can be religious without being moral, though 
any one may be moral w ithout being religious. Yet, obvious 
as this truth is, it is seldom sufficiently attended to in common 
life. Indeed, the authority of Christian Poets has oce asionally 
been added to that of Heathén Philo ssophers in support of an 
opposite doctrine. How many a master and miss, aye, and full 
grown masters and misses too, have the following couplet at 
their fingers’ ends? 

* For modes of faith let senseless zealots fight, 

* His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right! 

Here the superiority of mere moral conduct over purity of 
religious faith, (which, by the bye, is the only legitimate source 
of Christian morality) is boldly asserted. But no matter ; the 
rhyme pleases the ear, the laxity of principle suits the liberality 
of the age, and thus is poetry ad mired, and scripture neglected ! 

In his answers to the principal objections which have been 
urged against the system of domestic education for females, the 


author is by no means saccessful. To the plea of “ want d 


time” for the education of a numerous family of daughters 
Mr. Chirol will allow no weight. He asserts that every woman 
who does not dissipate her time in pleasureable frivolities, or 
unnecessary pursuits, has leisure enough for the education of 
her daughters however numerous. [Dut as this is an assertion, 
unsupported by any thing in the shape of an argument, we shali 
rély upon ihe common observation of manki ind, for a full and 
adequate negation. Indced, he seems to US, in all his obser- 
vations on the duties of a mother, as to the nursing and edu- 
one her children, to lose sight of one of what he states to 
be the two grand objects of a girl’s destination in li! ¢,---namely, 
to be a wife and a mother. Now, itis clear th: at, if a mother 
were strictly to follow his a vice, she would discharge but a 
very small portion of the duties of a wife; for. she could have 
very Little tune for conversation with her husband, and none for 
dtlention. According to this system, the poor husband could 
enjoy ucither repuse nor comfort; his wife would be to him a 
mere iustruincut for the increase and-education of his family ; 


eshe would be no comforter, no gonipa M1ON, no friend. She 


could consult neither his wishes nor his wants. Besides, a 
mother, under these circumstances, would have no time to 
attend to her domestic concerns, to the a@conomy of her house- 
hold, and to those various objects which call for the almost 
constant attention of the mistress of a family. Mr. git 
indeed, denies this ;. ot what is his de nial opposed to the eyl- 
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dence of facts, and of daily experience ?---And how can a man 
gravely state, that the mothers who educate their own c hildren, 
without the aid of a governess, will never leave them, but in 
cases of absolute necessity; “ and that, when their absence 5 is 
indispensable, they will entrust their daughters to the care of 
friend, or a person on whom they can rely, who has a 
virtue, and authority enough to keep them from the servants, 
to correct them with judgment, and, in a word, to supply the 
place of a mother.’ e--'This is really the most U topian notion 
that ever entered the head of a visionary. Where has Mr. 
Chirol passed his days? he ean have seen nothing of common 
life ; or he must have known the utter impractic: ibility of many 
regulations which he asserts to be within the reach of every 
one. Whatever he thinks, he may rest assured, that there are 
thousands of families in this kingdom, whose snotienns cannot, 
for various reasous, educate their daughters, and who have not 
the means of providing governesses for them; and most certain 
it is, that very few mothers 5; Indeed, who undertake that im- 

ortant task, and who are able and willing to execute it faith- 
fully, can find any frieud to supply their place during their ab- 
sence. 

For this reason it is, that we concur with Miss Edgewerth’s 
opmion, “ that it is impolitic and cruel in every respect, to 
disgust those with public schools, who have no other resources 
for the education of females : __-Let all real evils or defects in 
public schools be exposed and reprobated, with a view to their 
correction and removal; but let not such unqualified and 
furious anathemata, as Mr. Chirol has fulminated against them 
in the aggregate, be encouraged, or even tolerated, 

On the subject.of the duty of god-fathers and god-mothers, 
the author observ es, 


ve If parents are removed by death from their children, let the 
god-fathers or god-mothers perform their duty to the orphans, as to 
their own daughters. ‘Luis is nothing more than they are bound to 
do by the solemn engagement into which they entered when they 
presented them to be baptized, and what I believe to be most saitialy 
practised in all the Protestant communions. I can, at least, assert, 
with truth, that, in Switzerland, where the engageme nuts of the goxl- 
father and god-mother are not $tronger than in this country, they co 

iot think they have acquitted themselves of their sacred charge by a 
handsome present made to the child on the day of christening, (the 
mean and disgraceful custom of giving money to the mother to pay 
her nurse and: servants, 1s unknown there) but they look upon them- 
Selves as a second father and a second mother, (compere commere) 
who otight to supply tbe place of the first, in case ot their death or 
” 
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inability to undertake the education of their children. In either of 
these cases they faithfully perform their promises, and in general 
even remember their god-sons and god-daughters in their will. That 
they may be better able to perform’ that duty, they take care not to 
enter too often into those-sacred engagements ; that is, the same 
persons are not god-fathers and god-mothers to many children, but 
only to such as their circumstances will permit them to educate, if 
necessary. As this duty is so important, they never presume to offer 
themselyes to the parents, but are selected by the latter, who, of 
course, fix their choice, whith is then a highly honourable compli- 
menton such of their friends and relations as they know to possess 
every requisite to represent them on the occasion.” 


Mr. Chirol seems to insist, that the only real objection en- 
tertained to domestic education, is, that the attention and 
confinement which it necessarily requires from the mother, 
must deprive her of the enjoyments resulting from dissipation 
and pleasure, and operate as a perpetual restraint on her pas- 
sions. And he piques himself exceedingly on this discovery, 
which affords him an opportunity of indulging himself in fresh 
invectives against parents. But he ought to know that women 
who. have the ability to indulge themselv es in such gratifications, 
must have the means of providing a governess for their daugh- 
ters, in which case they need experience no interruption to their 
pleasurable pursuits. ‘This objection, then, though directed 
generally, can apply but to a small portion of the female 
world ; as to females in the middle and lower classes of life, 
the attention which they must pay, or at least which they 
ought to pay, to their domestic concerns, leaves them not time 
sufficient for the education of their daughters. The author’s 
boasted s sagacity, therefore, has here betrayed him into a gross 
ctror, yet it Is an error which he cher ishesy as a darling child, 
suckled and reared by Mrs. Chirol herself. He fondles and 
dandles it, and suffers it to absorb his whole attention, for a 
considerable time together. He makes it, indeed, the s subject 
of a long declamation, extending through several pages, in 
which he anathematizes, with his usual judgment and discri- 
mination the whole body of English mothers ; who, he assures 
us, neglect the education of their children, “ because they love 
none but themselves, and feel no more affection for those 
whom they have brought into the world, as brutes merely to 
gratify their animal appetites.”---There is no end to the novel 
discoveries of this ingenious censor. But for him, we had never 
learnt that the act of parturition was a gratification of the an» 
mal appetite. We were stupid enough, indeed, to deem him a 
sorry logician who could mistake’ the cause for ‘the effect. We 
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live, however, but to learn, and the perfection of human know- 
ledge only gives us a due sense of human ignorance. 

« England”---adds the author,--- is said to be the paradise 
of women; and, indeed, with reason, if that paradise consists 
in idleness and dissipation!” Now, from whom this notable 
saying has proceeded we really know not; it is no compliment, 
however, to our females, because the only woman who was ever 
in paradise was tempted but once, and then fell, and the con- 
sequences of her fall are unhappily known and felt by the whole 
human race. Unless, then, it is meant, that in England the 
seduction of women follows their first temptation, we cannot 
descry the signification of the remark ; and if it do, itis certainly 
not very complimentary, and need not have excited the spleen 
of Mr. Chirol, to whom it affords a ptetext at least, for assert- 


ing, that, in England, women neglect the education of their 


daughters, and have no other occupation than to dress, to pay 
and receive . visits, and to give orders for dinner and supper. 
He then draws an interesting contrast between English and 
Foreign women, the latter of whom “find time, not only to 
govern their families, to perform the parts of faithful house- 
wives and mothers, and to bring up their children, but even to 
serve as clerks to their husbands, and to assist them in their 
counting-houses.”” ‘This, he assures us, is the case, “ in most 
other countries of Europe,” and we wonder much, that he did 
not further inform us, that, in some of these countries, the 
women even go to market, dig in their gardens, drive carts, and 
perform all the occupations of husbandry. But we suspect, 
that in this instance, as in many other instances, Mr. Chirol 
draws general conclusions from partial premises; that in the 
little towns and villages of his native country, he has observed 
the manners and customs which he here depicts ; and therefore 
imagines that they prevail in most other countries. Of Swit- 
zerland we know nothing, /but what is much to the credit of 
its inhabitants ;---but we have been in some other countries of 
Europe, and some of the most considerable countries too, and 
have never had the good fortune to meet with any such prodi- 
gies of mothers as he so enthusiastically describes. Nay, we 
will oppose assertion to assertion, by adding, that, so far as our 
observation and experience have extended, there are no mothers 
in Europe, taking nations in the aggregate, who discharge the 
various duties of their stations with more propriety, diligence, 
and virtue, than English mothers. We say not this, from any 
national prejudice, but from the honest conviction of our 
minds, and we feel ourselves as fully competent to speak with 
decision on this subject, as Mr. Chirol or any other person. 
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To.the multiplication of Boarding Schools, in the last twelve 
or fifteen years, the author ascyibes the increase of adultery, 
dissipation, vice, and disease. This is the true spirit of a SYS- 


tem-monger ; who. refers every thing to his favourite object ; 


every evil to the system which he deprecates, and every 
good to the system which he recommends. We are by no 
means disposed to dissent from his proposition, that the sins of 
the people may naturally be expected to le ad to the subversion of 


Siates 3 and we are not so ignorant of history, sacred and pro- 
fave, as not to remember ni mee S prools of this melane foly 
fact. But, admitting the full’ justice of all his remarks on that 
point, we totally deny the fituess of their application to the im- 
mediate subject of discussion. The sins which he, and we, 
and all reflecting’ Christians, must deplore, are not im- 
putadle, as he most inconsiderately supposes, to the mode of 
female education purst ued at our Boarding Schools; but to a 
combination of causes sufficiently obvious to every observer. 
Among which are, an QUI nted population, the disproportion- 
ate magnituce of our metropolis, and other principal towns, an 
increase of wealth, and the consequent spread of luxury. Mr. 
Chirol, not content with devoting those mothers whe dare to 
send their daughters to school, to execration in this world, 
threatens them, presumptuously, and impiously we think, with 
vengeance in ne next. He perverts several passages in Scrip- 
ture with a view to render them subservient to this purpose, 
and ne threatens our matrons with nothing less than “ infernal 
tortures!” By perverting these passages in Scripture, we mean 
only to say that he misapphies ty reds they go to rez that pa- 
refits who do not bring up their children properly, but suffer 
them to follow their own vicious ees ay ensitt eS, we expect to 
incur purishine rt from Crod: but, acco rding to his logic, Wwo- 
d their dunghters to school that is, “ to the hot- 


men who sey 
beds of view.” bring them up Linproperly, and, therefore, subje ct 


themselves to tbe same pu nishment. We shall not‘seek to con- 
trovert such posit! IS by SCTIOLLS arcuiment. 


In his dircetions for the physical care, or bodily treatment, 
of infants, the author is minute even to absurdity. lic contends 
that the mother, and no one else, should sl< ‘ep with the infant, 
even after it is weaned, and that “ she should sacrifice her own 
ease and comfort to that of her children.” Indeed, if he be right, 
ly the euse and the comfort ef both mother and father, 
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but their health alse, Should be saeriliced to this object, which 
can be accomplished to the full as well, (if not better) by a 
eareful nurse, as by the mother herself. The mother’s duty, 
however, does not end here; for she must nurse her child not 


duly at home, batabroad; andmusttahe itout with herwherevershe 
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goes. Is Mr Chirol in his dotage? In truth, he makes so 
many absurd and puerile observations On this part of his subje ct, 
that we incline to believe he is. He has one most trium- 
phant reply to every objection, When objected to him, that 
there are many enc ‘lent and apcomprished women who have 
been brought up at schools ; true, he says, but they would have 
been more excellent and more ace plished if they had been 
brought up at home. And thus, when it ts observed, that we 
daily see numbers of children who thrive remarkably weil, though 
nursed only by servants; aye, says Mr. Chirol, “but can it be 
affirmed that they would not have thriven still be tter, had they 
been reared by their mothers.” Now, to our plain understand- 
ings, it would seem a very idle t tas k to inquire whether a child 
who has thriven “ remarka! bly well,” would have thriven deéter 
if he had been differently wk Re But there is no reasoning 
with such a writer. 

We doubt much the wisdom of the direction to expose very 
young children * a good deal to the influence of the air, and by 
degrees to every sort of weather, and to clothe and cover them 
but slightly both in the day and night.””. We are convinced that 
a strict adherence to such a direction, in a climate like this, 
would prove fatal to thousands. He would have a girl learn to 
speak her native language well, and to write it well, before she 
attempts to learn grammar; indeed, he would not have her 


‘fearn grammar ill her judgment is mature, “ and then a fort- 


night or a month would be sufficient.” In our opinion, this 
advice is extremely erroneous, not to say absurd. We do not 
very well understand how a girl ¢ an be taught to speak and write 
correctly without some knowl: re of grammar. ‘To make gram- 
matical studies follow the ability so to speak and write, is, (to 
use a vulgar adage) to pu t the cart before the horse. And no- 
thing, surely, can be more preposterous than the notion of 
learning grammar in a fortnight or a month. 

Mr. Chirol is of opinion that a woman should learn chemystry, 
hotany, natural history, and physics; and should attend “ @ 
course of common jurisprudence.” As to the former of these 
studies, though there be something to object to them, yet as 4 
mental recreation, recourse, under judicious guidunce, might 
occasionally be had to them; and, contataly, one advantage 
would result from the study of the | aw, that, if her husband 
were a professional man, his lady might emulate the accom- 
plishments of the continental females, and act as his clerk ! 

We have before remarked that the author, (in p. 122.) con- 
tends that, by educating their daughters at Boarding Schools, 
“ Parents have absolved them from all the obligations of grati- 
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tude, and from all the tics of affection;” we were, therefore, 


agreeably surprized at the following observation, in a subsequent 
part of his book, which, though not very consistent, is still very 
just. 


‘* Tf however, you have reason to censure them as the cause of your 
vicious education, still it is not your province to punish them for it by 
your disrespect, or i!l-treatment. Bear ye rather in mind the words of 
the wise man: ‘* should’ even sense fail your father” (and it must 
fail every one who gives his children a bad example, or vicious edu- 
cation) —* forgive him, and guard yourself with all your might against 
despising him'— cursed be he that setteth light by his father or 
mother, and al] the people shall say, Amen. "—Eecles. iii. 14. &c. 


In his directions for the general conduct of young females, 
there is much good se nse, and much salutary admonition, W e 
have pleasure, therefore, in transcribing some of his remarks 
upon that important point. 


“With respect to general conduct, a natural sense of modesty, the 
Jaws of society, the animadversion ef the world, re ‘gard for reputa- 
tion, are sufficient motives to induce a woman to abstain from ev ery 
act which bears the stamp of guilt and shame. But how often does 
a young person, though ot irreproachat le conduct, afford you occa- 
sion to suspect her of immodesty by the levity of er lan: guage; her 
readiness to smile at equivocal expressions ; the bold and decisive tone 
which she assumes in-socie’y ; her rudeness in engrossing all tbe con- 
versation; Ser pertness in shewing thet she is acq uainted with many 
things w hic h even people of the world would not wich her to under 
star vd; and her recital of facts, unfit t0 be mentioned by any cote 
except in 2 court of Justice. She may presume, that all this makes he 
appear clever and amiable ; buat such will be the opinion pi of fools 
like herself. She may aim at bejng distinguished, but she will not be 
beloved. She may entertain her friends, but she will be de spised by 
allothers. For, as the conversation is an index of the mind, accord- 
ing to the sacred maxim,---“ out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” (Matt. xii.$4.) it is fair to "an me, if the 
latter be impure, the heart is noi less contaminated. she, on the 
contrary, to remain silent, on many occasions, or were all her words 
mild, edifi ying, administering grace unto the hearers, she would deserve 
that commendation which Solomon bestows on a virtuous woman, 
** she openeth ber mouth with wisdom, and her tongue is the law of 
kindness.’ ” 


-—-* 


The disgusting conduct, here so feelingly delineated, it has 
certainly fallen to our lot t, more than once, to witness. jut we 
ean assure Mr. Chirol, that we have ofteiier seen it disp: iyed by 
eirls brought up at home, than by girls educated at schools. By 
whomsoever disp layed, it cannot he too sev erely censured. What 
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ean be more revolting to a man of sense and réflection, than to 
see a young woman, scarcely arrived at years of discretion, 
pronouncing dogmatically, in_a mixed company, on matters of 
taste and literature, and deciding, most flippantly, on questions 
of much higher import, as well as on the merits and demerits 
of eminent public characters ?---How have we been irritated by 
the conduct of a pert minx of this description; of a girl, (the 
daughter of an honest tradesman, who had earned the, means 
of instructing her by the sweat of his brow) mistaking pertness 
for wit, contidevce for judgment, and impudence for good 
breeding ; by insolently braving public opinion, boldly. assert- 
ing the su} @riority 0 fherown; afi ecting singularity to be thought 
fashion: wo! es assuming a tone of dictation, ¢ to he ju iged wise 


nat of oy Wi @ "confets we ae not nerves of sufficient 
strength to bear with such animals; We would rather converse 
with the wildest enthusiast, the most-furious bigot, or the most 
confirmed simpleton. We know not whether the individual in 
question was educated at a school, or at home, but we rather 
suspect that her mhind and manners had been chiefiy foymed by 
herself, for they certainly resembled nothing we had ever seen 
before ; they were pecu lian ly her own; and, we hope, that they 
will prove 3 as singular, as they are original; for God help the 
poor girls who should seek to init ate them ! 

On the snbject ~ Dress, Nir, Chivol’s notions are equally 
correct. . He prope ly. mainte jen, that thie dress of females 
should be consistent with their station in life 


“¢ This consistency with the rank in life is particularly deficient, not 
only inservanis, who dress much above their can lition, but alsoin the 
families of manufacterers, tradesmen, and farmers, whose style of 
living is comparatively much more expensive, than that of the highest 
classes of society. So little are they acquainted with the principles of 
morality, that they think, because they possess the mean of mimick- 
ing the great, in their fuxury , they are at liberty todo so. To such 
1 wouldobserve, that each individual ought to dress and live according 
to his rank and station in society ; that acontrary conduct is not only 
ridiculous jn the extreme, but highly improper and scandalous, as-it 
draws into the same vortex of gaiety, dissipation, and extravagance, 
people whose means are inadequate to support it ; ---as it makes per- 
sons, whase condition is superior to their pecuniary circtumstances, 
appear much below those who have no other recommenda'ion than 
money, the gaudy trappings of dress, and affected parade ; and as, by 
confounding aij the classes of society, it disturbs its order and subor- 
dination, which consist in the distinction of ranks. 


This lest is the most powerful objection urged by the author 
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against that confusion of dress, which is pregnant with a thous 
sand evil consequences ; and which, in the male worid, may be 
traced to the political p rejudices ofa man whose mind was 
greatly below the rank which he held in the country. The 
levelling appearance Which that individual assumed, prod luced a 
disposition to ad ‘opt levelling principles by his servile, as weil 
as by his designing, imitators, which he was not weak eno: ugh 
to espouse himself. The moral efiects produced by a circum- 
stance so apparently trifling in itself, exceed all human cal- 
culation. But the subje ct opens too vast a field for disquisition, 
for us to enter at present. As to the mode of dress adopted by 
servants, and by the daughters of tarmers, it is most preposte- 
yous. In the former, indeed, it leads to the worst moral conse- 
quences, by feeding vanity, encouraging expense, and, thus, 
leadin gto debauchery. in the latter it is, perhaps, little worse 
than ridiculous; what, indeed, can be more lure licrous than to 
see the vulgar daughter of a man, who has followed the piough 
trom his tufsacy, bolling upon asofa, instead of superintending 
the day; strumming a piano, instead of churning the: butter ; 
$e gar r » Tau guishing, and crawling out a few affected and 
half-artéculated sounds, tustead of directing her eewapeae maids, 
apd summon ing his poultry to be fed; and pl: vin rat Cassino 
iustead of managing her houshold concerns. Mi this, which 
coustantly oceurs, in the present day, is just as strange and as 
ridiculous as it would be to see plouwhmen and labourers dance 
a cotiiion with cooks and dairy maids; or knights, baro- 
nets, and lords aping the dress and manners oF coachmen, 
Hioens, and grooms? “Phe lash of ridteule should be exer- 
cised on the shoulders of all these fashionable culprits ; whose 


oftences, however, are not equct’y enormous, since the man who 


hiitates bis master gs pofiartets Ore CACU able, and less foolish, 

P } me. = ? 4}, } — 

than the masier wl yapes his servant. But the whole of such 
’ *, @ ' . . . 

conesuet exhibits such an anomalous kind of depravity as can- 


pot be viewed witout extreme disgust by any lover of social 


Offended as our female readers will, pro! bably, be with many 


parts of Mr. Chirol’s book, we feel confident that they will thank 


Ww following advice. 


‘In the ornamen's of a meek spirit, and equanimity of disposition, 
pete ce ongbt necessanilyto be united, As a woman is likely to 
sooty mach from the dl-humour, f:om the contradictions, nay, even 
from the injustice of her bust band, as well as from the troubles attend- 
iny the first wig ~auion of ber children, and the infirmities incicent to 
ber econstitation, and the married state; patience ought with her to be 
Constant virtue, Ww which -hould arise; not from insensibility or stoicism, 
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or the habit of suffering, but from the consciousness that she is thereby 
enabled to perform much better the duties of her station ; it is, indeed, 
this strength of mind that so powertuily tends to diminish her pains, 
and to increase her comforts, and the comforts of these about her, that 
she does not even appear to sufier, but, on the contrary, ber whole 
countenance, as well as her heart, glows with peace andjoy. How 
advantageous, therefore, mustit be, to repress, early in the education 
of a girl, every useless and tiresome complaint, or mark of discon- 
tent, aud to accustom her, when she meets with disappointments, or 
labours under afilictions, to endure them wyh patience, forbearance, 
and resignation !"" 


Attention to this advice will, we confidently afirm, do more 
towards the promotion of domestic happiness, than almost ‘any 
thing else. Indeed, the propriety of this is so obvious, that 
it requires’ no arguments from us to enforce it. ‘Towards the 
conclusion of his work, there are some very just reflections on 
the conduct and tenets of the Methodists. ‘hey are, however, 
too long for us to transcribe. We must content ‘ourselves, 
therefore, with one other extract, on a subject which we have 
often laboured to impress most forcibly on the minds of our 

readers, and to which, indeed, we have incidentally adverted, in 
a former part of this article. 


It isa very false notion, that it is possible.to be a good moral man 
without religion. No, without that, pone can be truly virtuous! If 
you reject the doctrines of a God, the creator and preserver of all 
things ;— of an omnipresent being, who searches all hearts, from 
whom no secrets are hiddeit, and to whom we are accountable for all 
our actions ;—of a Saviour who came into the world, lived, and died 
for us ;—divine assistance to enable us to combat our vicious incli- 
nations ; of a future state of general retribution ; and in short, of the 
conditions of the covenant, of which faith is a principal one,—do you 
not thereby suppress the most powerful motives to the love of God, 
and of our neichbour, to justice, temperance, piety, perseverance in 
doing good at all times, as well as every effort to mortify our inordi- 
nate “appetites and affections? Every moral duty, indeed, is but the 
consequence of some dogma, which is the princip le, the powerful 
spring, that produces it. V irtuous conduct supposes congenial senti- 
merts ; and those sentiments, in their turn, cannot exist without a 
thoroush, previous conviction of the great truths of which these senti- 
ments, and that conduct, are the result. Faiéh and good works 
are essentially connected. Neither the one nor the other gan be ge- 
puine and pure, if separated and isolated [insulated.] ‘They must be 
united in the same person, to compose a man pe rfeetly honest and vir- 
tuous. In this union, and in this union alone, does religion consist. 
© Without faith it is impossille to please God,’ nay, he that lLeleveth 
not is condemned already.’ (Heb. iii. 6. John iii. 18.) So much for 
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the necessity of faith ; and its inefficacy without good works : * Faith 
without works is dead.’ (James ii. 26) 


The remainder of his argument on this important 
subject, and, indeed, all his remarks on the necessity 
of religious instruction, and of religious conduct in 
females, are particularly apposite and cogent. On this ac- 
count it is, we deeply lament, that there is so much to object 
to in his book ; and that it is so well calculated to excite dis- 
gust in the female reader, that she will scarcely be disposed to 
read it through, and much less to profit by the good instruction 
which it really contains, Our apprehensions on this head we 

ed, at the close of our first notice of the work, and we 
have since found abundant reason to confirm them. The light 
in which the author has placed the destination of woman, which 
he represents as the chief object of her study, the state of slavery 
to which he.consigns her, all combine to excite her disgust, to 
make her dissatisfied with her jot, 4f she believe what she reads, 
and, if not, to impel her to throw the book aside with displea- 
sure, rejecting the whole of its contents, with the same want of 
discrimination which the author himself has displayed iv his in- 
vectives against scholastic education. Froma female friend, 
one of those “ women of understanding and reflection,” to 


whom we formerly adverted, we have received an ingenuous 


account of the impression excited in her mind by the perusal 
of Mr. Chirol’s publication, which is just such as we predicted 
would be excited. We transcribe her words: “ Who, do you 
think, would be disposed to marry, when told that matrimony 
is ‘ the grave of liberty ;’ a husband a ‘stern master,’ your state 
that ‘ of pain, suffering, contradiction, which you cannet mitigate 
but by contributing to the happiness’ of your husband,* and 
that your fate will be the same, with whomsoever you may marry ; 
that ‘ the civilities, the attentions, nay, even the respect, men 

y to women, is nothing, in fact, but disguised pity ?’+ How 
winiliating ! how degrading!” Mr. Chirol will, probably, be 
surprized at this effect of his book, on an intelligent, ingenuous, 
and virtuous mind ; and still more surprized to learn, that the 
numbers of single men, which he ascribes-to the loose manners 
of our women, are likely to be increased by his own production. 
He will perceive the vanity of his own confidence, in exclaim- 
ing, “ Fear not, that such a picture, presented to her imagina- 
tion, will ever produce a reluctance or aversion to marriage.” 
He will, perhaps, too, be offended to hear, from the same 





* See p. 274. t. See p. 246. 
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authority, respecting his book; “ It isa very shameful publica- 
tion; I blush when L- confess to you I have read it ;—all the 
good it contains was known before, and the bad, few only could 
have thought of.” This, however, is the deliberate opinion of 
one very competent to judge, and who had not read our first 
strictures on the work. We beg her; however, and the sex in 
general, to be assured, that Mr. Chirol speaks, on these points, 
for himself alone; that a vast majority of men, among whom 
we are happy to class ourselves, disclaim his doctrine, on the 
lot and destination of females, as unsound, and unsupportable ; 
and that, although we shall never consent to expunge the word 
obey from the marriage ceremony, or to transfer the right of 
command to the ladies, from respect to the apostolical autho- 
rity which sanctions the one and confers the other, yet will we 
strenuously deny that matrimony is the grave of liberty, and 
the married state a state of pain. _ We will contend, too, that 
women are not slaves, but the amiable companions, the affec- 
tionate friends, the enlightened advisers, and the best eom- 
forters, of men, in this transitory scene of human existence, 
Their society enhances the charms of prosperity ; and makes the 
chains of adversity lighter. It can even render life tolerable 
under the pressure of calamity, alleviate the pangs of mental 
disease, and smooth the path which leads to futurity. Is this a 
state of slavery? {s this a-confined, or limited destination? | Is 
this a lot of pain and contradiction? No, Though women have 
a duty of obedience to perform, they have a commanding influ- 
ence to exercise. And if they do not abuse the power which 
they must know and feel they possess, mankind and the world 
will be the better for the use of it. Here we dismiss this part 
of the subject ; having said enough, we trust, to counteract the 
effects of Mr. Chirol’s inconsiderate ‘and unauthorized remarks. 
On the topic of domestic education, we do not differ so much 
from the author in principle, as we dissent from the premises 
on which he founds his conclusions. Though we do not believe 
that schools are so bad as he represents them, and though we 
know that scholastic education is not necessarily, nor, in fact, 
‘productive of the evils which he describes; yet do we give a 
decided preference to domestic edycation for females. We 
think that, at home, they are less likely to acquire improper 
habits than at school ; while it is evident, that their disposition 
and propensities may be more closely watched, more certainly 
ascertained, and more early and effectually corrected, at the for- 
_ Mer than at the latter. Besides, the more certain avoidance of 
_ evils at home, we know of no advantage which can be acquired 
at school, which may not, equally at least, be secured at home. 
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It is, therefore, clearly our opinion, that parents, who are pro- 
rly qualified to educate their daughters at home, and whose 
situation will admit of the allotment of a sufficient portion of 
time to that purpose ; or who have the means of providing a 
proper governess, would do well not to send them to school. So 
far, then, we agree with the author, as we also do in his remarks 
on the very inadequate salary allowed, in general, to those who 
are entrusted, as governesses, with the care and instruction of 
young females of fortune, and on the inworthy treatment which 
they, too generally, experience. Their salaries, indeed, for dis- 
charging the most important of all functions, is often less than 
the wages of a menial servant. But, is this to be woridered at, 
when many of our curates, in the Established Church, reccive 
less salaries than the carnings of a journeyman shoemaker ? 
Though we cannot wonder at these things, we may execrate 
them, and.call for a reform. ‘This subject, however, would lead 
us too far; and, considering the Tength to which this article 
has been, unavoidably indeed, extended, we find ourselves com- 
pelled to draw it toa close, by taking our final leave of Mr. Chi- 
rol and his book. 
en reece ere ee ee nr cet ree 
Theological Works ‘of the late Rev. John Skinner, Episcopal 
Clergyman in Longside, Aberdeenshire. In two volumes, 8vo. 
To which is prefixed, A Biographical Memoir of the Author. 
A. Brown, Aberdeen ; Cheyne, Edinburgh ; and Rivingtons, 
London, 1809. 











A rrver branch of the church of Christ is no where to be 
found, nor are members of the church to be discovered more 
valuable for piety, nor more respectable in talents, than in the 
remains of the episcopal Scottish church. The contemplative 
Christian beholds in that sufering portion of his Saviour’s flock, 
the proof of his gracious promise, that none of the untoward acci- 
dents of the world should ever prevail against his church. The go- 
vernments of different countries may vary at different tithes, but 
the church of Christ remaineth the same for ever, till the con- 
summation of all things. leaven and earth muy pass away, 
but the word of God remaineth sure, and Christ continueth to 
uphold his church, and to be with his faithful disciples to the 
end of the world. A sincere belief:in this important truth, 


made known to us in the Gospel, will furnish us with a ready 


answer to the question which has sometimes been put, with an 
air of triumph, “ where isthe church, without an act of parlia- 
ment?” They who believe that Christ founded a church, and 
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left rules for the perpetuity of it, will readily trace it, indepen- 
dently of all human authority, wheresoever the apostolical 
discipline of the Catholic church exists. It is not an act of 
parliament, then, nor anyworldly power or patronage whatever, 
that forms the church of Christ; but it isa steady adherence to 
that succession, to that discipline, and to those doctrines, left 
by Christ, and acted upon by his Apostles and primitive‘minis- 
ters. <Agreeably to this, we find the church of Christ, in the 


united churches of England and Ireland; we find it in the epis- 


copal church of Scotland ; in short, we find it wheresoever is to 
be traced, an uninterupted succession of bishops from Christ the 
founder and the protector of his church, 

This was a truth well known to our reformers, and which 
caused them to be careful to preserve to theinselves the neces- 
sary discipline of the’ church, when they renounced the errors 
that had unhappily crept into the church of Rome. In renoun- 
cing those errors, they dil tot renounce the church. Purity 
of doctrine they knew to be essential to the perfection of the 
church, but not to its existence, no more than dutiful bchavioug 
is essential to the-being of a child. A church, they felt, was 
not the lessa church, because her doctrines had unhappilybecome 
corrupted, than a son remains a son, because he has neglected to 
practice the tender duties of his relation. This has been ably 
established at different periods of the church, subsequent to the 
reformation, ‘as has become expedient from the excesses of the 
difierent sects. But, of late years, it has, perhaps,*been too 
little insisted on by professors of the church of England. ‘Two 
reasons may be assigned for this. The first is, that, under the 
protection of the government, the members of‘the church heve 
felt it the less necessary to have recourse to argument to secure 
that protection to themselves. The second reason.is, that ques- 
tions of this kind can seldom be agitated without awakening 
passions, on either side, that are inconsistent with the genuine 
charities of the gospel. The members of our established 
church have, therefore, of late years, seldom employed them- 
selves in shewing the constitution of the Cluistian church, in 
episcopal succession from Christ. We think, indeed, that they 
haye been much too sparing of the necessary instruction on 
this head, seeing the many schisms prevailing among us, and 
the lamentable indifference that has been thence superinduced 
with regard to religious concerns. In Scotland, however, where a 
Presbyterian discipline is the established discipline of the coun- 
try, aud where episcopacy is only tolerated, aud not publicly 
patronized, neither the same security, nor the same delicacy of 
stating the true grounds of attachment to episcopacy, exist. Ac- 
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cordingly, some of the- best defences of the true church of 
Christ have issued from the pulpits, and from the press, of 
Scotland. It has become necessary for episcopal clergymen, 


in that country, to shew good grounds why they were content - 


rather to suffer reproach and afiliction, for a season, than to 
obtain the patronage of their country by a surrender ‘of the 
correct principles of ecclesiastical discipline. ‘They have felt 
the necessity, and they have ably supplied it. 

We introduce these remarks as applicable to the posthumous 
works, which now claim our notice. In a biographical memoir of 
the author, prefixed, we are informed, that : 


‘«« The reverend: John Skianer, for nearly sixty-five years minister of 
the Episcopal congregation in Longside, near Peterhead, was born at 
Balfour, in the parish of Birse, Aberdeenshire, on the 3d of October, 
1721. . His father, then schoolmaster of that parish, was of the same 
name, and had married Mrs. Jean Gillanders, the widow of Donald 
Farquharson, Esq. of Balfour, grandfather of Dr. William Farquhar- 
son, the present President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh. When only thirteen years of age, their only.son, (the subject 
of this memoir) appeated as. a candidate-at the annual competition in 
Marischel College, Aberdeen, and gained a considerable bursary, which 
greatly contributed towards defraying the expense of his attendance 

aring the usual term of four sessions in that University. Having 
finished his academical courses, bis first employment was as a teacher 
for a few months in the parish school of Kemnay, near Aberdeen. 
From thence he went to the adjoining parish of Mony-musk, and 
acted as assistant to the schoolmaster there, till Lady Grant having 
seen some of his poetical effusions in the Scottish dialect, was pleased 
ta encourage his rustic muse, by affording him, in the house of Mony- 
musk, every accommodation for prosecuting his studies, and impro- 
ving his mind in the attainment of useful jearning. Here it was that 
enjoying the conversation, and the benefit of reading under the direc- 
of a.worthy episcopal clergyman in that neighbourhood,* he became a 
convert to the principles of episcopacy, and united himself to the vene + 
rable remains of the old established church of Scotland.” P. 4. 


The Memoir goes on to state the difficulties and hardships te 
which Mr. Skinner, ian common with all other episcopal mi- 
nisters, was subjected, in consequence of supposed political 
attachment to the House of Stewart. In the summer of 1746, 
“ returning home from an occasional office in the way of his 
duty, he found his house in te possession of a military party, 
at a time when Mrs. Skinner was lying in of her sixth child, 








* Mr. Alexander Lunan, then at Blairdaff, near Monymusk, after- 
wards at Inglismadie, Kincardineshire, 
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and little able to bear such a rude and unseasonable visit.”’ P. 9. 
‘His chapel, with all its furniture, was destroyed, and Mr. Skin- 
ner was himself committed to prison, on his own voluntary 
confession, “ acknowledging, that in the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duty, he had been in the practice . of officiating asa 
clergyman to more than four persons, besides ‘his own fa- 


mily.” P. 11, 


During his imprisonment, says his biographer, thé activity of 
his mind seemed to increase in proporiion to his want of bodily 
exercise ; and though he amused himself now and then with some 
lighter productions of a poetical turn, yet the general bent of his 
thoughts lay towards more grave and serious subjects. Asan instance 
of this, it need only to be mentioned, that 1t was in prison he first 
conceived the idea of committing to writing his thoughts on the nature 
of that peculiar symbol of the divine presence, which is known to the 
biblical scholar under the Hebrew title of the Shechinah.” P. 12. 


Years before and after his imprisonment, Mr. Skinner had 
diligently applied himself to the study of the Hebrew language. 
The first fruits of his labours in this way, we are informed was, 
“ A Dissertation on Jacoh’s prophecy, (Gen. xlix. 10.) printed 
at London in the year 1757, and ‘humbly offered as a Supple- 
ment to the Bishop of London’s admirable dissertation on the 
same text.’ ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
a lawgiver from between his feet, till Shiloh come, and to him 
shall the gathering of the people be.’ ” 


“ The common interpretation given of this passage does not come 
up to the Patriarch’s meaning, nor fix any certain determinate era for 
the accomplishment of the prediction. The true sense of the text can 
be discovered only by looking into the Hebrew original, and examininy 
every principal word contained in it, according to the use and appli- 
cation of it in other passages of the sacred records. Pursuing this 
metliod, as the best, if not the only way of finding out its true and 
proper meaning, the author of the dissertation now referred to, could 
discover no good reason for assigning to the words of the propkecy the 
idea of power and authority, conveyed by the terms scepére and 
lawyiver ; and, it the sense was to be determined by history and mat- 
ter of fact, he was ale to shew that the tempora! kingdom of Judah, 
which began only with David, ended with the Babilonish captivity ; 
after which, though the royal line of David was still preserved, yet 
did his descendanis never enjoy nor lay claim to any thing like tem- 
poral sovereignty. All that the inspired patriarch had in view, and all 
that his sublime language announced, when exp'ained by other 
passages of Scripture, and properly understood, is plainly this, that the 
Tribeship should not depart from Judai, nor a Typifer from between 
his feet, or from among his descendants, till Shiloh (the Messiah) 
should come, and till the gathering of the people should be to him :’ 
No. 151, Vol. 38, January, 1811. E : 
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that is, in other wotds, Judah should not cease to be a Tribe, his rod, 
or emblem of Tribeship, should not be lost, neither should he want a 
typifier, or be deprived of the worship in God's holy place, with all 
its mystical rites, and figurative institutions, till the Messiah should 
come, and people of all kindreds, nations, and languages, be 
gathered to him, ‘Then indeed were Judah's privileges all to cease : 
scattered over the face of the earth, his descendants would no longer 
be able to shew themselves a distinct and separate Tribe ; their temple 
would be laid in the dust, with all the types and shadows which its ser- 
vices exhibited ; for now Shiloh himself, ‘he typified one, was come; the 
ial made to Judah, by the mouth of his father Jacob, was now 
iterally and exactly fulfilled, and the God of Israel was no -longer 
under obligation to take care of that once elect, but uow apostate race. 
Todeduce al] this from the beautifully expressive language of Scripture, 
was the design of Mr. Skinner's excellent Dissertation on Jacol’s Pro- 
phecy 5 3; a design highly approved by the learned Dr. Sherlock, then 
sishop of Loudon, and by other biblical critics of acknowledged 


eminence.” P. 13. 


We have given this extract, from the biographical memoir, 
as it places in a somewhat new and enlarged point of view an 
imports ut prophecy respec ting the fate of the Jews, and nothing 
is without lively interest to the Christian reader that has relation 
to that extraordinary people. 

We learn from this memoir that Mr. Skinner was of those 
clergymen who have inclined to the opinions entertained by 
Mr. Hutchinson, p.140, and. considerable pains are taken to 
rescue him from any prejudice that might, on that account, 
wtach to him—for drs ) Urpos ve, those « opinions are represented 
ima very favourable way, as being, neither in their nature, nor 
their tendency, pre. judici ial to the cause of revealed truth ; and 
the indulgence of the intelligent reader is anticipated by the 
byte a Bh ph er, When the reader, he Says, shall know “ that these 
opinions were warmly espoused, and ‘ably defended by some of 
the most distinguished characters of the church.of England, and 
partic ularly by a bishop, priest, and layman of that church, so 
emiuent_for their learning, and se justly admired for their piety 
und worth, as were Bishop Horne, the Reverend William Jones, 
of Neyland, and William Stevens, treasurer to Queen Ann’s 
bounty Nt P, l i 

"Phe memoir having presented to the view of the reader 
the various pursuits of Mr. Skinner’s public professional life, 
closes with a.short detail of the particulars of his private 


domestic course. This will be read with lively interest by all 


who reverence the memory of the good man, as it deserves to 
be reverenced. In consequence of the pressing invitation of 
his son to pass the remainder of his days with him and his 
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family at Aberdeen, this venerable father, after a faithful 
service of sixty four years and upwards, as episcopal clergyman 
in the parish of Longside, departed for his son’s house oh the 
4th of June, 1507. For a week or ten days after his arrival 
there, * he seemed to enjoy his usual health and. spirits.” 
P. 213. After a little indisposition, on the 16th, his strength 
failed him, as he was taking the air in the garden of his son, 
Being with much difheulty helped into the house, he was placed 
in achair, when “ supported by his son, and others, he calmly 
closed his eyes, and without the least appearance of struggle, 
without even a'sigh, or a groan, expifed.” P. 215. 

We enter into all the mingled feelings of the son, of 
sorrow for departed worth, of satisfaction that he had been 
allowed to be the honoured instrument of solacing the last 
moments of so excellent a parent, and of humble hope that 
the departed clergyman of the parish of Longside is gone to 
enjoy the rewards of just men made perfect in heaven. 

The remainder of the first volume consists of thirty-eight 
lettérs, addressed to candidates for holy orders in the FPpiscopal 
Church of Scotland. Nineteen of these letters are employed 
in the consideration of that difficult subject the eternal gene- 
ration of the Son of God. The author offers apologies for 
differing in opinion from many learned and good men in the 
peculiar manner that he considers the doctrine. It would lead 
us far beyond our limits to enter into this subject, neither is it 
necessary to do so. Wherever the author differs from any 
respectable writer, he differs in the spirit of meekness, and 
pon such a subject, which is but partially made known to us 
in the scriptures, we cannot think it of much importance, 
rovided we acknowledge the scriptural doctrine of a “ CQ- 
SQUAL, CO-ESSENTIAL, and CO-ETERNAL TRI- 
NITY,” to enter into any] nice disquisition how the several 
divine characters of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, constitute 
It. 

We cannot here, however, withhold our astonishment and 
regret, that this respectable author should have expressed 
himself in the way he does concerning the creed of St. Atha- 
nasius,”” 

** Tcannot,” he says, ** but express my surprise, that a system of 
theology, under the denomination of ‘the Creed of St. Athanasius,’ 
should still find place in the liturgy ‘of the church. Admitting that 
this composition is the genuine compositioa of him, whose game it 
bears, what single uninspired individual is worthy of being held in such 
high authority, as that Ais system of faith should be put into the mouths 
of Christians at large?’ P. 145. 
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52 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


* We are of opinion that the circumstances under which this 
creed is offered to the attention of the members of the Church of 
England has not been always duly considered. The church 
has expressly declared, in her sixth article, 


‘€ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation : 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
not to be required of any man, that it should bé believed as an article 
of the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 


The church, therefore, in recommending the Athanasian 
Creed can only be supposed to recommend it, in the humble 
belief that it does convey whatever the Scriptures were 
intended to convey on the subject, and not to “ put into the 
mouths of Christians at large,” the system of faith of any 
single uninspired individual, ‘Yo say, in the conclusion of a 
formulary of faith, -piously believed to convey the sense of 
Scripture, ® this is the Catholic faith: which except a man 
believe faithfully, he cannot be saved,’’* is, in this view, no 
more than to say in the words of St. Mark, ** he that believeth, 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
xvi, 16. , Bearing this in mind, it will be perceived and ac- 
knowledged, that the Creed in question may be assented to on 
the most scriptural grounds, even omah there should be 
some particulars contained in it, on which diflerent persons 
may entertain different notions, the same as they do proba- 
bly on certain passages of scripture in which they may all 
notwithstanding be said to believe. We think, therefore, 
that the remark of Mr. Skinner on this ancient creed might 
have been spared, and we have felt it to be our duty to state the 
grounds on which we think so, 

The other letters are prmcipally employed in explaining 
the peculigr doctrines of Christianity, as the fall of man, the 
redeeming power of Christ, the sanctifying power of the Holy 
Ghost, with others made known in the writings of the New 
Testament. In the twenty-third and three following letters, 
there is an able definition of the term church, as applied to 
the mystical Body of Christ. ‘The unity of the church is 
shewn, the duty of keeping in communion with it is ably 
insisted on, andthe necessity of preserving the apostolical 
constitution of the church, or the government of it by bishops, 
is forcibly and judiciously noticed. The means of admission 
into the Christian church, and of being preserved in union 
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with it, are truly shewn to be positive rites called sacraments, 
namely, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and it is properly 
observed, that there can be no church without sacraments, 
nor any real sacraments without a church. Respecting these 
sacraments, there will be found some excellent insiructions 
for all well-disposed Christians, as weil as for candidates 
for holy orders; and in the succeeding letters, which 
make up the first volume, there is an able display of gos- 
v1 truth, with occasional refutations of the excesses to 
which certain doctrines but partially revealed have been carried, 
articularly the doctrine of predestination. The Scriptures 
of the Old and New ‘Testament are proved to be from divine 
inspiration, and obedience to the civil magistrate is admirably 
enforced by the clear and determinate authority of Scripture. 

The second volume consists of A Dissertation on the She- 
chinah, or divine presence with the church or People of God; an 
Essay towards a literal, or true radical exposition of the Song 
of Songs, which is Solomon's ; and of Psalms, 8. 23, and 45. 
translated into Latin Verse. 

The dissertation on the Shechinah commences by observing 
that the grand scruple (not to mention others of less note) 
which the Jews have always had, and still continue to have, 
against the gospel, is the mean appearance of the person 
whom we call the author of it, and the low, seemingly despicable 
manner of its first promulgation. In opposition to this, and in 
evident contempt of it, they boast of the pompous and really 
glorious delivery of their law upon mount Sinai, and the many 
splendid exhibitions and heavenly appearances with which the 
worship both of their tabernacle and temple was_ blessed. 
Is it to be thought, say they, or will it be believed, that God 
would withdraw his countenance from, and allow the abolition 
of such a stupendous and supernatural establishment, in favour 
of a religious system which, at its first introduction, was 
destitute of all these truly solemn and captivating appendages ?” 
DP. 6. 

In answer to this itis truly observed, that “* God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in 
truth ;’ that the kingdom of Christ is to be sct up in the hearts 
of men, and stands in no need of pompous or terrific modes 
of support; that ‘ we walk by faith, not by sight;’ and that 
Christ Jesus, the Messiah, will come again with greater glory 
than has ever yet been seen upon earth, to manifest his divinity, 
and to judge the world.” P. 6. It is shewn, moreover, out of 
the writings of the Apostle Paul, “ supported by the declara- 
tions to be found atlarge in the New Testament, that even 
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the ornaments and decorations as they are called, of Solomon’s 
‘Temple, which, by the Jews own confession, were wanting 
in their second temple, not only were types of the Messiah, 
. but were even to be found in the person of Jesus Christ; and 
that too, while he was upon ¢ arth, | in his seemingly low estate, 
or some other way dispensed er disposed of by him.” P. 9. 
The Jewish-rabbins themselves number up four or five of 
if en these ornaments which contributed to the glor y of Solomon’s 
ie Temple, but which were not to be met with when the temple | 
was rebuilt, after the seventy years captivity, namely, the Pot 
of Manna ; Aaron's Rod; the Ark of the Covenant ; the Urim 
and Tiwmmnim. ‘the loss of these are, in the opinion of 
Mr. Skinner, grounded on the arguments of the first writers 
in defence of Christianity, abundantly supplied to the C hristian 
Charch, and “ realized in such a way that the very privileges 
‘themselves are given to the Christian Church, and continued 
with it, which were only typified and set forth by those symbols 











| ia under the Church, of the Jews. P. 14. 
ee - What, however, constituted the principal splendour of the 
j ie ot Jewish Tabernacle was the divine presence or glory above the 
} ie Bi mercy seut, between the cherubim, which: the Jews by. a par- 
4 TE La ticular title, term the Shechinah. Our author, accordingly 
if Bes endeavours to shew “ that this Shechinck was still visible, 
, hh ie while Christ our Messiah was upon earth; irother words, that 
iis aye) Christ himself was this Shechinah.” P. 15. 
(hae fe For this purpose onr author bespeaks the patience of his 
ae ae readers, while he goes back to the first institution’ of the 
| a ih cherabim, as far as in his opinion the holy scriptures afford 
ina tl any assistanee to do so. P. 16. and he offers many ingenious 
1 ie ei arguments to shew “ that paradise was the Temple of God.” 
i. a1 P. 27. 
it neh Having observed this ‘* I shall return,” says our author,, ‘* whence | 





I digressed, -to the expulsion of Adam, for bis disobedience, out of 
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hay is) this. paradmsical tabernacle, this sacred grove, which was done in a | 
| abe Pe solemn manner, and attegded with circumstances that call for, and 

Hee ata well deserve our Most serious attention—* So. he drove out the man, 
ie Like and he placed, at the east of tbe Garden of Eden, Cherubim,’ &c.” 

ee ie Gen, iii. 24. p. 29. | 


This, it is observer, “ is the first time that any mention is ! 

made of this mysterious and hieroglyphica! representation, 

the chervbim.” p 29. It was again set up in the Jewish 

: tabernacle, Exod. xxv. 18. 20.22. p. 31.3; and, lastly in the 
Temple of Solomon, “ to be a representation of the Trinity, | 

the Jehovah Alem, and of the mysterious ceconomy of man’s 
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redemption, by the incarnation of one of these divine persons.’ 
P, 33. And, conformably to the gracious promise of redemp-_ 
tion, that * the as of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head,”’ Gen. iii, 15. the manifestation of this wonder was made 
from time to time, in a way that visibly signified the manner 
in which that redemption was to be effected by the Son of 
God. P. 34. ‘This is expressly stated to be “ the substance of 
what Mr. Hutchinson, with ,a great ‘deal of learning and 
judgment, has said upon the subject.” P. 35, and 48, This is 
said to be the “ Shechinah, so much boasted of by the Jews, 
which indeed is no other than one of the eternal persons in 
Jehovah Aleim, manifesting himself in such a glorious manner, 
as might be seen by man: and by such a: manifestation dis- 
playing, under a symbolical institution the mystery of man’s 
redemption,” p. 50. and the great sin or idolatry: of the Jews 
is supposed to have been “ their departing from the cherubic 
exhibitions, and renouncing Jehovah the Glory, to worship 
before one of the cherubic faces separated from the rest, and 
set up us a distinct independent dleim or God.” P. 51. 

In the prosecution of his object to shew that Jesus Christ 
is the Shechinah, Mr. Skinner proceeds to the three following 
inquiries. 

1. Whether the Bible in general affords any confirmation 
of this position, that Jesus Christ was the Shechinah of the 
Jews. 

2, Whether from any thing said in Scripture, any disco- 
very can be made, wherein this Shechinah of Jesus was dis- 
played. 

8. Whether any symbol or symbols of this Shechinah be 
coutinued with the Christian Church, and what this symbol is, 
or these symbols are. 

In the first enquiry, there will be found many ingenious 
arguments on the principles of Mr. Hutchinson to shew that 
Jesus Christ was the Shechinah of the Jews; and in the opinion 
of the ‘author, from a careful perusal of the “ Histories of 
the Evangelists (St. John’s Gospel in partic ular) there are 
no less than four passages, where the _ existence of a She- 
chinah or glory is at least intimated, if ‘not directly affirmed.” 
P.70. The first is in St. John, ii. 11. the second at the 
Transfiguration, St. Matth. xvii. 2. Mark, ix. 2. Luke, ix. 28.; 
the third, St. John, xii. 28.; and-the fourth, St. Matth. iii. 16. 
Xvii. 5. Acts, i ix. 3, 4. x. 3. P. 70---73. 

Ni Skinner offers several interesting arguments in favour 
of this opinion : 
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** There is,” he says, ‘* a fourth passage in St. John’s Gospel, ‘the 
meaning and beauty of which we shall not sufficiently discern, 
without taking along with us what I have been advancing. The 
passage to which I allude, is where the evangelist is dese:ibing our 
Saviour’s Apprehension, John, xviii. 4. ‘ Jesus knowing all things 
that should come upon him, said unio them, whom seek ye? they 
answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unte them I am he.’ 
Upon which, they went backward, and fell to the ground.’ The 
stunning eflect of the observation liesin our Saviour’s answer, ‘ J am 
he’—in the original, ‘1 AM,’ éyw ays,’ without the pronoun fe. It is 
well known, that I am isan incommunicable name of the traeGod— 
that name, by which he ordered Moses to make him known unto the. 
Jews.” P. 73, 


A little further on, there is an observation corroborative of 
this, and well deserving of attention by all acqyainted with the 
Hebrew language. 


“ T make no doubt but to those whostudy the Hebrew language, it 
wil] appear well worth observation, that in those several passages of 
the Old Testament, where a-person is said to answer to a call, the 
verb ofexistence, which grammarians call] the verb substantive, is never 
made.use of. Thus, Gen. xxii. 1. § God called Abraham, and he said, 
asin the Septuagint, i eye, § Behold I.’ [ut our English trans- 
lators, paying greater regard to the idiom of their own tongue, than to 
the force and meaning of the sacred original ; and proposing, as we 
say, ‘tomake sense of it,’ have inserted the substantive verb ; and now 
we read, in this and similar places, ‘ beream 1.’ From the verb am, 
however, being wanting, both in the Hebrew, and in the Greek of 
the Septuagint, we may have ground to remark, that feing or to be is 
God's prerogative, and that none can justly say of himself, | AM, but 
HE, whohas existence from himself, the self-existent Jehovah, the 
true I AM, the essence existing. This divine name, Jehovak, or 1 AM, 
Jesus takes to himself, op another occasion, in his conversation with the 
Jews, Si. Joly viii, when be tells them, that their Father Abrabam ‘ saw 
his day aud was glad,’ and, ov the Jews objecting to the possibility of 
that, as Abraham was dead so long before he was born, he thus removes 
that objection, St. John viii. 58. ‘ Before Abraham was,’ syw eps, § I 
AM, not us our modern writers, in their zeab for purity of stvle, would 
have said, ‘J was,’ Dor in the present tense, ‘Jam,’ Had there been 
nothing particalar in this expression, Lam, the Jews might hqve ridi- 
culed bim, as our nicer grammarians would readily have done, for 
speaking inccherent nonsense, But the Jews, we tind, looked upon 
the expression in acotherlight, as being a ¢éasphemous profanation of 
the divine mame, | AM, which they believed, and very justly, belonged 
to pone other but God. And upon this account it was, that they took 
up siones to east at him; which, had they considered Jesus to be a fool, 
(as some, no doubt, from bis langaage, would have been disposed to 
consider him) woukl have beep an act ot the most idle and wanton 
cruelty ; but their preparing to stone him to death, which was the ap- 
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pointed punishment for the sin of blasphemy, plainly shewed, that 
they believed bim to have been guilty of that crime,. by arrogating to 
himself one of the divine titles.” P. 74. 


The author thus concludes this first inquiry. The sum of 
all is, that, in the person of Jesus Christ, the human flesh was 
the Tabernacle, or instead of the Tabernacle, of the Jews; and 
the Godhead or divine nature was the Glory, which in the Jewish 
Tabernacle appeared between the Cherubim, and now. at last 
shone forth from the Tabernatte of Christ’s body. And hence 
he who in oid times was called the GLORY OF THE LORD, 
is now called the ‘GOD OF GLORY,’* and the * LORD OF 
GLORY, ’t and is distinguished from the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, wha is called ¢ The Father of Glory.’ ”t P.81. And 
again, 1 hope it will be allowed, that the Bi He in pribea 
aifords sufficient proof of this pos ition, that Jesus Christ was 
the SHECH! NAH, or appearence ef glory among the Jews: 
ahd that, while he lived on earth, this Shechinah was to be seen, 
and consequently was a visthie exhibition.” P. 82. 

The second inquiry is less capable of scriptural elucidation 
than the first, yet there are several conjectures offered. But 
Mr. Skinner observ es, that he does not mean to offer any thin 
positively on this head, and that he shall be satisfied if any thin 
he has hinted shall be “ of any use to such devout Christians 
as del light to meditate on so very interesting and agreeable a 
subject.’ "PP. 92. 

With this hope our ingenious author proceeds +to the third 
point proposed for discussion, and offers several interesting re- 
marks on the parallel between the priesthood of Melchisedeck, 
and that of Christ, shewing how one was typical of the other, 
that erch had a mysterious or symbolical alluston to the Shechi- 
nah, or Presence of God with his people, and that the blessed 
Jesus before he left this world, did set apart the patriarchal ele- 
ments of bread and wine to be his body and blood, that is, to ev- 
hibit his presence to Christians, as Melchisedeck did to Abraham : 
and not only so, but gave commission to his Apostles, and, (as 
is agreed upon by all parties) to their successors, to continue 
the same e vhibition, ‘TO DO THIS,’ that is, to make the same 
consecration, in the same manner, by blessing and giving thanks 
of the same elements of bread and wine ; and ‘that to be a perpe- 
tual display of his presence, si¢ mv iuny dvaurnew, (they are our 
Lord’s own words) ‘ to be my commemoration,’ or symbol of 


rememberance, that symbol, by which 1 am to be always present 
with you.” P. 102, 
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We will add the words with which Mr. Skinner concludes 
this third point. 

** From what has been said, this may at last be drawn as the result 
of the third point under inquiry, that, since according to St..Paul’s 
most ample and excélient reasoning upon the subject® our high Priest 
* is now entered into Heaven itself, there to appear in the presence of | 
God for us,” he has left with us certain symlols of his presence, cor- 
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ay Yee responding with his shechinah or glorions presence among the Jews, 
a ge and that these symbols are the tread and wine in the eucharist, which, 
| ae by virtue of this dive presence, become his tody and blood to the , 
He Christian church ; and that, in consequence of their becoming such, t 
this venerable sacrament is the glory of the Christian worship, and the t 
i great ornament of our religion, by which we are more immediately S 
: 4 admitted into the presence ef God, and by which we may be said, ‘ to i 
Fs come before his presence with thanksgiving, suyeesa, bowing down ' 
i and Kuceling,’ as we are required todo, ‘ before the Lord our nfaker, ) 
: : P. 107, ak é 
he yah From these extracts our readers will be enabled to judge for ( 
Me ies themselves of this ingenious disseriation on the Shechinab. s 
4 le aie "Lhe author seems to have been aware that some of his reason- t 
{ " ‘4b ing would be deemeddanciful, and on that account rejected by a 
| is ris many. But this neyer occasions him to lose sight of his object, 6“ 
Te ae uaunely, to “ vindiedte the Christian religion from the Jew ish Ww 
Liab st charge of lameness end defectiveness in this particular privilege th 
a oe of the Shechinah,” and to shew, “ that as Jesus Christ was the te 
i nes ty Sheckinah, or Glory of the Lerd in the Jewish Tabernacle, so in P 
Vlad at the days of his flesh did be frequeutly inake visible exhibitions 
| i Ms of this Sheclinah or Glor y trom the tabernacle of the humanty, th 
H he “| wud before his ascension into heaven, instituted the elements of uy 
{ hs 8 as hreat aud wine to be the svinbols of his “‘Shechinah, or glorious lo 
13 ; ‘| preseuce with his church, to the end of the world.” P. 109, lo 
ag lu conclusion, some observations, naturally arising from this an 
a inqun ry, are offered respecting the original formation of man in ph 
aie o the image, and ajter the likeness, of God, which likeness is thi 
bee ipposed to be the human nature of the second person in the wi 
: Fa ti tHaity , P. 109, and there are ; also some observations respecting th: 
| be ee the state of souls after death. }. 116. Our limits will not allow on 
| eee us to enter into the particulars of his arguinents. They are ) 
: offered with humility, and they are grounded on piety. None tio 
4 mH can reed them without interest, none, we think, without im- ent 
provement, From a note, subjoined by the editor, it appears La 
i it 7 thet the ctssex ‘tation was shewn to two very competent judges of Po 
iia as mesit, Dr. George Heo bie afterwards Bishop of Norwich, tail 
\) get and th: foverend Be ‘njam in Holloway, Rector of Middle Sto- ~ 
: hs ney, Oxfordshire. T he latter gentlem: iM, notwithste nding some 
Wee ES A : A eo ee en Be A RY PEAT Sg 
: * Heb, vill, O, 10. 
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small shade of difference in opinion, says, “ on the whole, I 
commend the work, and, with the proper corrections,” arising 
from the difference of opinion he entertained on certain parts, 
“think it will be demonstrative of the author’s great parts, 
piety, and might “J the Scriptures, and will do good service to 
the church.” P. 1 . 

The second Fac in this volume is intended to point 
out the spiritual, and, as our author thinks, the only true mean- 
ing of the song of Solomon. In an introduction to the disser- 
tation, Mr. Skinner prepares his readers to expect an interpre- 
tation very different from that of commentators in general, who 
suppose this divine song to have been concerning - the affair of 
King Solomon’s marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter. He sup- 
poses it to have had a far more inp sortant object than any bridal 
ballad can be allowed to have had, and that it is a ¢ description,’ 
as the contents of cur bible call it, § of the mutual love of 
Christand his church.’—He spares no pains to prove this, and 
spiritually to illustrate those parts of the song which may seem 
to bear a material signification. He presents, in several places, 
able explanations of the originai Hebrew, and he supposes that 
“ the author of ‘this song, if conve rsing now among us, might 
warranta tbly enough say to the most of modern -expositors, in 
the words of an old and authentic writer, § there is a great mys- 
tery here, but I] speak concerning Christ and the church.’ He 
P. 126. 

They who wish to see this portion of Scripture rescued from 
those torrents of ribaldry and burlesque which have been heaped 
upon it, in equsequente of its having been considered in the 
low lightof a‘ marriage song, to celebr: ite the amorous Solomon’s 
love of, and espousit!s with, some favourite damsel ;’’ p. 134, 
and to see it placed where it ought to be placed among the pro- 
phecies of the tender care of Christ over his church, will peruse 
this essay with pious interest, and will arise from the perusal 
with feelings far mo ‘e serious, and f far more estimable, that any 
that can be encouraged on the supposition that it was formed 
on a bridal, or on any temporal, occasion whatever. 

The remaincer of these posthumons works consists ofstransla- 
tions of Psalms 7, 23, and 45, into Latin, and of a third volume, 
entitled a miscellaneous collection of fugitive pieces of Poetry in 
Latin and English. The editor, in an introduction to the Latin 
Poems, informs his readers of the favourable opinion enter- 
tained of their purity and elegance by two competent judges, 
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Dr. Doig of Sterling, and Lord Woodhouselee. As a speci- 
men, we will present the following lines, addressed to his 
grandson at Oxford. : 


‘* Tu mihi dilecti soboles dilecta parentis 
Chare mihi, et meritd, mi Gulielme, nepos, 
Quem puerum fovi, juvenem quem letus amavi, 
Quem spero celebrem post mea fata virum, 
Accipe que tibi nunc, ex pectore pene paterno, 
Pignora non ficti mittit amoris avus, 
Qualia nec patri, nec avo, nec commoda fratri 
Obtigerint, dant nunc Numina blanda tibi : 
»  * ‘Te ecapit in gremiom Musarum, Oxonta sedes, 
Scotigenamque facit, plena favore, suum : 
Heic inter libros felix, interque magistros 
Ingenii poteris nunc satiare sitim : 
Quatenus auditu, lectugue scientia crescat, 
Te nane Jarga coram gaza utriusque palet. 
Dum tamen evolyis prisci monumenta Jaboris, 
Cuarpis et ex istis roscida mella favis, 
Ne, precor, et propria Jaudis, votique paterni, 
Excidat ex studiis debita cura tuis. 
Te jure expectat, te poscit habere juvantem, 
Que tibi Baptismum contulit Alma Parens. 
Tiii tu debes quaeunque acquirere posses, 
Ia sibi Jacrum postulat omne tuum. 
Quas ergo historicus, quas dictat critica normas, 
Quas tibi suppeditat rhetor acutus opes, 
Tu bese collectans grata sis mente paratus 
In Sancte Matris conglomrerare sinum. 
Quam colui Juvenis per dura et amna laborans, 
Huic precor infirmus prospera cuncta senex : 
Per te nune amplis rediturum dotibus auctum, 
Prospera multa sibi lata videre cnpit. 
Me prohibet mea sors opibus prodesse vel auro ; 
Nec, aisi cousiliis, auxiliator ego : 
Ai tu, quiteneros habuisti instructior annos, 
Qui patris admonitu stulta cavere sapis, 
Consiliomim alibi, quantum satis, agmen habebis, 
Que tibi Putroni, qua pater ipse, dabunt. 
Perge, placere igitut dignis tu dignus amicis, 
it si quid valeat, perge placere mihi, | ‘ 
Quodque tibisummum conferre videbis honorem, 
Perge senescentera latificare patrem. —. 
Vive, vale, multis et sanus et utiiis ois, 
Maternique nepos nomine dignus avi! p. 78. 


This specimen: will shew the powers of Mr. Skinner in Latin 
composition. We shail now pass on to the concluding part of 
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this third volume, consisting of verses in the Scottish dialect, 
with songs, familiar epistles, elegies, &c. 

In an introduction to this part of the Work, it is observed, 
that the object which Mr. Skinner ever had in view by his 
lighter compositions was, “to promote the cause of religion, 
truth, and virtue ;” and his poetic effusions are introduced “ by 
a few remarks on Scottish poetry in general.” ‘The represen- 
tation of certain writers that “ the old Scottish Language’’ is 
“nothing better than a collection of ‘ barbarous dialects’ is 
resented.---“ It is,” says the author, “a circumstance well 
known that about the fourteenth century, there was hardly any 
difference in the language of the two British nations, ‘The 
English under the Edwards, and the Scots under Wallace and 
Bruce, perfectly understood each other; and even with regard 
to poetry it has been justly observed, that the historyvof it in 
Scotland, may be carried up toa period nearly as remote as in 
Bngland. The ancient poets of Scotland, Barbour, and blind 
Harry, James the first, Dunbar, Douglas, and Lindsay, were 
coeval with those who have been considered as the fathers of 
English poetry, and are acknowledged to be no wise inferior ‘to 
them, either in genius, or in composition. It is true, the 
language of the two countries began gradually to assume some- 
what of a difierent appearance. Yet the difference on the 
whole was not considerable, nor greater, perhaps, than between 
the different dialects of the different provinces in England at 
the present day.”’ (P. 98.) 

They who are fond. of Scottish poetry, as it has proceeded. 
from the pen of Burns, of. Scott, and of others, will be pleased 
with the defence of it tobe found inthis introduciou, and with 
the correspondence inserted on the subject between the Scottish 
poet Burns and our author. For the accommodation of persons 
unacquainted with the Scottish dialect, there is added a glossary 
of the words and phrases occurring in the Scottish poems. 

In taking our leave of these posthumous works of the vene- 
rable father of bishop Skinner, in which there is much to en- 
gage the atterftion of the pious, and to claim the gratitude of- all 
who are friends to good order in the church of Christ, we feel 
sincere regret that we have had occasion to object to any 
passage. We have given our reasons for disapproving of the 
passage relating to the Athanasian creed. We paused before. 
we stated them, because the works in general convey such just 
instruction that we were most unwilling to suggest any thing 
that might tend to lessen them in the estimation of any. But, 
considering that the passage to which we objected was from a 
work professing to give instructions to candidates for holy or- 
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ders, our anxiety that their attachment to the exeellent formu- 
laries of our church might not be endangered, overcame our 
scruples, and we felt that, without a caution, we could not 
yield to that part of the work our recommendation. Neither 
can we altogether approve of the manner in which the editor 


is pleased to notice any defects that may occur in the style of 


the author, He alludes to Mr. Skinner having spoken with 
some contempt of those, Scotchmen who, writing on grave and 
important subjects direct the greater part of their time and 
attention to the baliuncing of words and sentences, in the vain 
hope of writing the English language with all the purity and 
precision which mark the compositions of well-educated 
Englishmen ; and he justly observed, that a history, or a sermon, 
or even a moral essay, is of very little value, if it have nothing 
tc recommend it but clegance of style.”* —.. 

if a history, or sermon, have nothing to recommend it but 
elegance of style, it can indeed be of little comparative use ; 
but was -it necessary. to state such a comparison f Sound 
principles and pure piety, recommended in a good style, are 
more likely to captivate than when recom mended i in coarse 
phraseology ‘y ; and the literary world isindebted to Scottish wri- 
rers for history and divjnity, conveyed in the purest style. 
We think, moreover, that the editor in the memoir of the life 
of the author, iss unguarded and bordering on coarse, in the 
terms with which he speaks of Mr. Skinner’s excellent eccle- 
siastical history of Scotland, The great object,” he says, 
‘which the author had in view was to make his work agreec- 
ably useful, and give it that hap py mixture of utile dulci, 
what is instructive with what is pleasant, which would be 
the best means of recommending it to public favour, and 
which was the only .means posse sssed by a writer who could 
not alford to pay a hireling reviewer for pufiing his work into 
general notice.’’+ ve really do not, in our intercourse 
with brother reviewers, know of any such unworthy conduct, 
As reviewers, we ‘have our own opinions, and we do not 
hesitate to state them. We may, perhaps, be sometimes 
deemed partial; but we boldly affirm that we are not hirelings 
to prostitute our sincere opinions, and that if unhappily there 
should be known any single instance of such venality, we are 
still eonfident that it is not of that gencral nature which would 
justity so unpleasant an insinuation as is conveyed in the passage 


quoted. We hope that these hints will not be taken amiss. If 
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* Page 198 of the Biographical Memoir. 
+ Page 63 of Biographical Memoir. 
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due attention be paid to them, we shall have pleasure in noti- 
cing new editions of these works, and shall be enabled more 
satisfactorily to recommend them to general attention, as Con- 
veying religious instruction, and judicious conjectures, where 
certainty Is not to be attained, on many momentous points of 


theology. 





Ferdinand and Ordella. a Russian story; w uh authentic ance 
dotes of the Russian court, after the demise of Peter the Great. 
To which is added a prefatory address to the Satirist, upon 
Patrons and Dedications, Reformers and Reformations. By 
Priscilla Parlante, Svo. 2 vols. Pp.7iG6. Miller. 1810. 

In closing our notice of Mr. Chirol’s book, we little expected 
to find, inthe book which we are now to peruse, the opinions 
there advanced, respecting the moral of works of imagination, 
combated, and that by a female writer. Such, however, has 
proved. to be the case, and, therefore, we are bound, both in 
honour and for the sake of consistency, to examine the argu- 
ments, which this tailative lady, Miss Priscilla Parlante, has 
addressed, in her’ prefatory address, im support of her own 
opinions. 


“ To hear,” she says, ‘‘ a good preacher deliver a moral discourse 
from the pulpit, or occasionally to peruse a fine sermon, must give 
satisfagtion to every moral being ; but, surely, it is not necessary to 
Christianity, or moral reformation, that every novel and romance, 
from two to six volumes, which appears betore the public, should 
be one protracted sermon; which sombre garb it must assume, if all 
the little ambiguous fiuesse, and equivocal circumstances, thad chequer 
the occurrences of real life, are expunged from the p igs ot figtion, 
aud effusions of fancy.”’ 


This is perfectly true, but has, in fact, nothing to do with 
the real question, as to the oot of making works of 
imagination, the vehicles of ous and moral instruction. 
Certainly it would be ettthghiltiskry to see a novel. © one pro- 


tracted sermon;” but that would defeat its own object, for it 


would not be a work of tmagination; nor yet-a novel or 
romance ; but singly a sermon, or religious discourse, But it 
does not appear Ce unprenhe usible, by this lady, that a novel, 
even containing what she calls “ambiguous finesse,” and all the 
equivocal circumstances Ww hic! h sometimes mark the scenes Of 
real life, may st AW, aye, and hiled with natuyr: al and lively 
incidents too, Curyiny re li rious and moral instruction, without 
destroying the interest of the story, or without making it appear 


that such i instruction is the primary object of the writer. 
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She devotes several pages of her preface to comments upon 
Mrs. More’s book, entitled Calebs in search of a-wife, which 
we have not yet found leisure to peruse, and on which, there- 
fore, we shall, not make any critical comments in this place, 
confining ourselves to 2 few remarks upon one of the passages 
which Miss Priscilla has selected as fit subjects of her ridicule 
or satire. She accuses Mr. Coelebs of being “ a traitor to all 
the laws of gallantry, and an antidote to social intercourse.” 
This would be a heavy charge indeed, and severe must be the 

unishment inflicted on the culprit were he to be tried by a 
jury of fashionable dames. ‘ But his great crime consists, it 
seems, in “his industriously fishing out, quibbling upon, 
arraigning and enumerating, ~discussing and denouncing, all 
the defects of womankind ;” and, in “ intruding his system of 
divine faith upon, and provoking the religious tenets of, every 
new acquaintance, guest, or promiscuous visitor, to whom he is 
introduced, and with whom he is permitted to partake of the 
rites of hospitality. Miss P. P. should reeollect that these 
defects of womankind are pointed out by a woman, (though 
she chuses to overlook this circumstance) who may be actually 
supposed to be best acquainted with them. But, be that 
as it may, neither the laws of gallantry, we presume, nor any 
other law, can call upon us to interfere in a dispute of this 
nature, where the subject is a female subject, and where both 
the combatants are females. We shall leave the two ladies 
to fight the battle by themselves. We can excuse, however, 
our talkative author, for standing forth the champion of a 
circle in which, we suppose, she is accustomed to move her- 
self, though here, we must think, that her zeal has sometimes 
outstripped her jadgment ; particularly, when she talks of “the 
young women of fashion in England, the real votaries. of 
elegance and refinement, who appear to me to be less deserv- 
ing of censure, and more entitled to praise and admiration, 
than any other class in society whatever.” If this be not the 
language of presumption, we know not what can be so termed. 
If, indeed, the subject 6f praise and admiration, supplied by 
these paragons of fashion, the ‘ elegance and refinement,” 
alone, we are willing to allow due force to the remark. But, 
surely, the lady libels her own sex much who limits their 
merits to such subordinate objects. Elegance and refinement 


ave the more ornamental parts of female education, and a’ 


woman may excel in these, without having any one virtue, 
or any one good quality, that could entitle her to either respect 
or esteem. But, it appears, she is offended with Coelebs for 
having gone to Hampshire in search of a wife, instead of 
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seeking one in the purlieus of Berkeley or Grosvenor Square, 
And she maintains that he has adopted his notions of female 
character, from the “‘ superlatively wicked” women, who 
crowd the. metropolis, and not from the angelic beings who 
gracefully move in the circles of fashion. Hence, she con- 
cludes, that Mr, Celebs has only associated~ with the lower 
classes of life, and is, therefore, a very incompetént judge of 
the manners of the great or fashionable world, In this dispute, 
too, we shall forbear all interference; remarking, however, 
that the author of Coelebs has had as .goad opportunity for 
observing the. conduct of the great as Miss Parlante herself. 
The following passage, however, compels us to depart, from 
our neutral system, and extorts from us a comment, in spite of 
our resolution. 


“« [ will venture to assert,” & Priscilla Parlante che. parla, * in’ 
defence of the manners of this age, that even the females who are 
negligent of their own conduct in the Aigher classes, are not indifferent 
to the welfare and’ good education. of their offspring; and that the 
pursuits of that order of beings prevent not the. minutest attention to 
the regulation and proper course of studies, essential to the formation 
of youthful minds; to the expansion of,intellect, and the incalcation 
of every principle of honour, and probity ; which inestimable virtues 
are now- too well understood, and generally practised in this kingdom, 
to require thé admonitions and rhapsodies of rusticated pédantry ; or 
the strange obsolete suggestions of those whose lives have been cir 
cumscribed in ghe more contracted circles,” : 


‘Tf we rightly understood Miss Priscilla, she seems to assert 
nothing less than this: that women of fashion, however 
irregular their own conduct may be, are the best superinten- 
dants of the education of the rising generation of fashionable 
females. In other words, that an habitual sabbath-breaker, 
(we allude to Sunday concerts, routs, and card parties) can best 
teach how “to keep holy. the Sabbath day;” that one who 
reverses the natural order of things, by turning day into night, 
and night into day, by leading a life of pleasure and dissipation 
can best inculcate principles of regularity, decorum, an 
order, so essential to the happiness of, domestic life; and that 
a,woman 4~vho violates the marriage vow herself, is best quali- 
fied for instilling into the mind of* her daughter the sacred 
duties of a wife and mother. However we may offend again 
“the laws of gallantry,” we must withhold our assent fron 
such ‘doctrine, which appears to us mot less monstrous’ than 
it would be to.contend that the most competent lectures on 
morality, niay be found atnong the female peripatetics_ who 
nightly parade the streets of London; .and the best teacher of 
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66 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
honesty in the cells of Newgate. We have read of the blind 


leading the blind, but as the lesson is not to be discovered in the | 
annals of gallantry, nor in the records of fashion, it might be 
deemed presumptuous in us to quote the language of “ more 
contracted biveles,” to, one who-moves in a ‘higher sphere. 
As to those inestimable virtues, honour and probity, the terms 
themselves have become so equivocal, that we scarcely know 
in what sense to receive them. We have seen, in the circles 
of fashion, a man of honour violate the wife or the daughter 
of a friend, and afterwards aim at the life of the injured father,’ 
husband, or brother; and a man of probity cheating the whole 
world, and taking refuge from his .creditors and the law, in 
the sanctuary of St. Stephen. We have seen these men, 
received, courted, honoured, by the fashionable and the great. 
If, indeed, these high-bred dames could inculcate principles 
of religion and morality, there would be nothing equivocal in 
them, though, it must be allowed, they would not come with 
the best grace in the world, from ladies who “ are negligent 
of their own conduct.” Wemust not, however, be mistaken. 
Indiseriminate censure of the great, we should be the first to 
condemn, as both mischievous and unjust. Nor are we so 
ignorant as to deny that, in thé great world, there are numbers 
whose virtues dignifythcir rank, and who set the best examples 
of religious and moral conduct to their inferiors. We do not, 
therefore, blame the author for undertaking the defence of the 
damsels and dowagers of fashion, but for defending them ill; 
for dealing in assertions instead of proofs; and for praising 
them for equivocal merits instead-of positive virtues, 

Miss Priscilla is so confident of her powers of conténtion, 
that she extends her defence from fashionable ladies to fashion-. 
able novels. 


** | am induced to defend some classes. of novels which.I have 
heard much censured ; bat when considered, as only intended for the 
recreation of persons, whose religious and inoral principles may be 
supposed soundly established, and whose-maturer judgment cannot 
be affected by the airy visions of an ingenious writer; surely, Mr, 
Satirist, in such a case the author may, without censure, be permitied 
té sketch his subjects with a bolder line of eccentricity, to colour bis 
scenery with more expressive tints of glowing sensibility, and te 
dispose his drapery in all the alluring folds of a Juxuriant fancy.” 


inet. a ‘ 
‘This last sentence may be very fine, but is not very intel- 
ligible, at least to us, who are not conversant with the lan- 
guage of fashion. Our homely understanding cannot, indeed, 
conceive’ how scenery can be coloured with tints of glowing 
sensibility ; ‘such jargon conveys no fixed ideas to our vulgar 
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ment.’ Quitting metaphor, however, we must observe that 
the lady has here abandoned the very ground which she under- 
took to defend: by admitting the danger, from reading such 
novels, to minds whose religious and moral principles are 
not established ; and whose jtidgment is rot matured. And, 
notwithstanding her ingenious limitation of novel reading to 

rsons of a different description, it is tov notorious to admit 
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minds, which can beast of neither “ éloquence” nor “ refine - 


of a doubt, that the great majority of novel readers are pre-' 


cisely such as, according to her own admission, may ‘be 
injured by the perusal of the novels in question. It is per- 
fectly ridiculous, too, to assert, that a novel is intended to be 
read only by a particular class of society. It is sent’ forth 
into the world, with the expectation, and in the hope, that 
it will be universally read. And-whatever fantastic notions she 
may have formed on the subject, reason and common sens¢ 


‘will determine, that.a novel which is not fit to be read by all 


who read novels, is not fit to be published at all. 

The works which have been attacked, and which Priscilla 
undertakes to defend, are Sterne’s Sentimental Journey,‘ aud 
Lewis’s Monk. After asking the Satirist whether his princi- 
ples and morals suffered contamination from acquaintance with 
those writers, she proceeds with her interrogatory strain, in 
respect of Mr. Lewis. 


“ Is he nof, Mr. Satirist, a man of taste ? and does there not exist 
in the midst of all his eccentricity a species of streagth and.vivacity 
which gives interest even to his most trifiing productions? Horace, 
Ovid, Virgil, and others of the ancients, may have been more 
sublime poets;, but, perhaps, they never wrote any fragment more 


‘touching to the heart, than Lewis’s Belerma and Durandarte ; besides 
. many other effusions of his poetic fancy, which are, in my opinion, 


delightful.” | 


On readirig this passage, we turned to Mr. Lewis’s “ Tales 
of Wonder,” expecting. to’ find this wonderful appeal to the 
heart of Priscilla Parlante; but we looked in vain; it was not 
there. We cannot, therefore, controvert the lady’s opinion 
in this particular point; but as to Mr. Lewis’s poetry, in 
general, God help the monkish taste, say we, that can find 
pleasure in the perusal of it. But, putting his feeling aside, 
giving, however, unpolitely, a flat negative to the lady’s arch 
questions, we are bound to impeach something more than her 
taste, in her avowed partiality for Ambrosio, the hero of Mr. 
Lewis’s Monk. We would fain ask her, whether the strength 
end. vivacity which she nt in that novel, subdued those 
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feelings of disgust and horror, which, it is to be presumed, 
eyery religious, virtuous, modest, woman, must experience at 
the blasphemy and obscenity with;which it abounds ?---if they 
did, their effect must, indeed, have been wonderful. © But, 
abhorring, as we do, the cant of methodisim, and all sectarian 
puritanism, as much as Miss JWiscilla cau possibly do, we 
cannot but express our surprise and concern, at having found 
two ladies standing forth the public advocates of a novel of 
this description. It really affords a melancholy instance of the 
prevalence of that spurious liberality whichchecks every impulse 
of honest indignation, and throws the veil of amiability over 
vice itself.---This is one, we suppose, of this author’s. proofs of 
the improved manners of the age.---But enough of Mr. 
Lewis ;---we must now attend to Sterne; though, that two 
writers of such opposite talents, and pursuits, should be thus 
coupled together will, no doubt, excite some astonishment, 
even more astonishment than Priscilla herself experienced on 
the perusal of the following passage in Coelebs: | 


‘¢ When, in our age and country, Sterne wrote his corrupt, but too 
popular lesser. work; he became the mischievous founder of the 
school of sentiment. A hundred writers communicated, a hundred 
thousand readers caught, the infection. Sentimentality was the dis- 
ease which then required to be expelled. The reign of Sterne ‘is 
past. Sentimentality is discarded, and with it the softness, which, it 
must be confessed, belonged to it. Romance is vanished, and with it 
the heroic, though somewhat unnatural elevation which accompanied 
it. We have. jitile cause to regret in the loss of either: nor have we 
mach cause to rejoice in what we have gained by the exchange. A 
pervading and substantial selfishness, the striking characteristic of 
the present day, is no great improvement on the wildness of the old 
romance, or the vapid puling of the sentimental school.” 


- Nothing can exceed the lady’s indignation at this censure of 
her great favourite, which she vents ithe following terms: 


‘* Does, then, the delightful heart-touching sensibility of Sterne de- 
serve to be thus stigmatised, as the fountain of mental corruption? Is 
the author of the pathetic tales of Maria and Le Fevre, the delineator 


of the exquisite characters. of Corporal Trim, and my uncle Toby, to- 


be branded by puritanism, as having introduced depravity of morals, 
and the vapid pulings of a sentimental school ?—Have, then, Mr. 
Satirist, the methodistical reformists succeeded in breaking the magic 
talisman of sensibility? Forbid it, heaven !~—Forbid it all ye powers 
that rule the mind, and govern the best feelings of the heart.!”’ 


' Perhaps her enthusiam might abatea little if she were to know, 


that. with all ‘* the delightful. heart-touching sensibility,” , 
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' which overflows in his writings, to the great delight of all the 
masters and misses of the age, not the smallest particle of it 
appeared in his conversation or conduct. Sterne is generally 
understood to have been a morose, ill-tempered man, and to 
have treated his wife with great severity. We dare say Pris- 
cilla will be a little incredulous on this subject; as she will not 
like to have the charm of prejudice dispelled. Before, how- 
ever, she indulges her enthusiasm in favor of Stertie, we advise 
her to peruse with attention a valuable little book, by Dr. Fer- 
riar, entitled “Illustrations of Sterne.”---Sensibility, however, 
is in no danger, while it can boast so powerful an advocate as 
Miss Priscilla Parlante.---What can equal, in Horace, Ovid, 
or Virgil, the noble sublimity, and the exquisite pathos, of the 
following invocation to her idol? 


‘* Sensibility ! angelic sensibility! —Thou gentle and seraphic im- 
pulse originating in spheres of blessedness! evidence of an immortal 
and ethereal spirit, thou true divinity, that createst within us every 
generous emotion; thou sweetest attraction—* » 

‘* Within earth's centre, or heaven's circle found !” 

exalted inspirer of refined taste and ecstacy, quick in the perception 
of delight and delicacy—inseparable attendant of a benignant soul ! 
—Parent of every hallowed and magnanimous impulse!—Oh ! an- 
gelic guardian of all social virtues! diffuse and impart, we conjure 
thee, more than ever, thy benignant gpfluence on the human race; 
and rescue them alike from that false philosophy and gloomy 
fanaticism, which threaten extinction to the noblest feelings of 
generosity, and to the tenderest movenients of the human heart. 

Without thee, gentler sister of the divine Astrea, what remains 
en earth to soften the heart of obdurate tyranny ?—what substitute can 
be found to humanise. the savage hordes of swarthy climes, and to 
enlighten the minds of the gross and selfish sons of ignorance ?}— 
without thee, O divine Spirit of sensibility, how should we be de- 
fended against the insidious poison of bigotted and metaphysical 
barbarism, whose baleful introduction must extinguish every seutiment 
of liberality and refinement, levelling in its.progress the proud dis- 
tinctions of intellect and education, and leaving only the sullen de- 
mons of rigid severity to check the errors of mankind, and to divide 
the empire of our souls, — ' 

** To avert these gloomy horrors from the human race, ye guardians 
of taste, literature, and social happiness, invoke the thrice blessed 
influence of the revered deity ; erect 

*« The towering temple, and the hallow'd fane,” 
and may fresh incense, O divine sensibility! still, and ever, smoke 
upon thine altars."’ 


We are so lost in admiration of this burst of sensibility, 
that our faculties are absolutely benumbed ; we are incapable 
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of bestowing one solitary panegyric, or of making one single 
comment, on a passage which bids defiance to competition.--- 


Our author, however, will not be angry with us if, instead of 


our own animadversions, we quote a practici ul tribute to her 
favourite, composed by one of the first wits of. the age. 


‘© Next comesa gentler virtue—ah ! beware 
Lest the harsh verse her shrinking softness scare. 
Visit her not too roughly—the warm sigh 

. Dwells on her lips—-the tear- drop gems her eye. 
Sweet sensilility, that dwells enshrin'’d 
In the fine foldings of Prisci/la’s mind— 
With delicate Mimosa’s sense endu'd, 
That shrinks instinctive from a hand too rude ; 
Or, like the Pimpornels, whose prescient flow'r 
Shuts her soft leaves at evening's chilly hour, 
Sweet child of sickly fancy—her of yore 
-From ber lov'd France Rousseau in exile bore ; 
And while midst lakes and mountains wild he ran 
Full of bimself, and shunned the haunts of man, 
"Faught her o'er each low vale, and alpine steep 
To lisp the stories of his wrongs, and weep ; 

* Taught her to cherish still in either eye 
Of tender tears a plentiful supply, } 
And pour them in the brooks that babbled by —. 
Taught her to mete by, rule her feelings strong, 
False by degrees, and exquisitely wrong. 
For the crashed beetle, frst—the widow'd dove 
And all the warbled sorrows of the grove. 
Next for poor suff ring guilt—and, das¢ of all, 
. .For parents, friends, a king, and country’s fall. 

** Mark her fair votaries, prodigal of grief, 
With cureless pangs, and woes that mock relief, 
Droop in soft sorrow o'er a faded flower ; 

O'er a dead Jack-ass* pour the peerless show’r ; 
But hear unmov'd of Loire’s ensanguin'd flood, 
Choak’d up with slain, of lions drench’d in blood ; " &e, 


‘So much for the gentler sister of the divine Astriea ;” 
for whom we shall leave the lady of the bards to contend, . 
resolved prudently to abstain ourselves from all farther inter- 
position, in a contest so pathetically interesting, and so exqui- 
sitely delicate. 

Our author-is of opinion that, in order to discourage the 
gloomy tenets of methodism, and to counteract its baleful 
effects, every possible countenance should be given to works 





¢ 


* Vide Sentimental Journey. 
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of genius and taste, and especially to dramatic amusements. 
Though we have no great reliance on the efficacy of such anti- 
dotes, without the aid of some serious pieservatives, yet w 
concur with her in a great measure, Such works ought, cer 
tainly, to be ‘encouraged, but, as we have before stated, they 
may, at the same time, be rendered subservient to still higher 
purposes ; delectando pariterque monendo; they ‘should blend 
amusement with instruction, nor need any fear be entertained 
of destroying the former by the latter. We are friendly, also, 
to theatrical amusements; and admit, with Priscilla, that our 
old comedies, particularly those which were written at the 
latter end of the seventeenth, and in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, with some even of a later period, had 
more native humour, and genuine wit, than there are to be 
found in any of the productions of the modern school. 'Théy 
are, indeed, ineeelatell with gross expressions, and alJusions, 
which might easily be altered so as not to offend modesty, and 
which, therefore, afford not sufficient reason for expelling them 
from the stage.---In her observations on certain abuses in our 
theatres, we cordially concur with her, but she is mistaken in 
her belief that “ they have’ remained unnoticed, even by the 
most enlightened and zealous sticklers in the cause of true 
morality and decorum.” Without presuming to rank our- 
selves in this respectable class, we shall inform her, that we 
have, again and again, directed the attention of the public tu 
these very abuses. Her observations are so good, that ‘we 
should ill discharge our duty, did we not transcribe them. 


** Being an enthusiastic admirer of the drama, and heartily wishing 
to see removed every rational objection that can be madé to theatrical 
amusements, I have frequently lamented the glaring improprieties 
which in.one department of these establishments are permitted to 
exist, and even to receive a sanction from long established custom, 

“* J allude’ to the -seandalous and unblushing licentiousness and 
depravity, which is publicly exhibited by a certain class of females, 
who nightly infest the avenues of our public places of amusement ; 
- and more particularly those which are attached to the theatres. 

‘‘ Mr. Satirist, in this age of refinement and civilization, and 
with that.prevalent desire of reformation that subsists, how is it pos- 
sible to account for the supine conduct, and unpardonable neglect of 
clerical and magisterial judicature, where the cause of decency, 
. morality, and virtue is so coarsely insulted? 

** Is it not astonishing that the respectable citizens, the fathers of 
families, who are in the habit of attending their wives and daughters 
to the theatres, should so long have tamely submitted to those dis- 
gusting exhibitions of depravity, without making a single effort te 
protect from insult the feelings of the vetaries of decorum ? 
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~ 

“* There, Mr. Satirist—there exists the Hydra-headed monster ; 
and the train of evils which she disseminates. throughout the metro- 
polis, is too evident to require strong colouring. 1 shall therefore 
content mare with exhorting those whose dignity of office, and 
magisterial capacity, enable them tocheck the evil in its progress, no 
longer to remain ipact:ve in that duty, which they owe to themselves, 
and the community at large. No Jonger to afford a sapetion to such 
glaring and disgusting abuses, by their tacit acquiescence ; but to 
assert that authority which is delegated, for the ;-urpose of suppress- 
ing vice, and reforming abuses, with energy and effpct ; and at once 
to'remove the only objection that can be made to theatrical amuse- 
ments, which, if properly conducted, might render our theatres what 
they never ought to cease to be—the temples of a popular and efficient 
morality, and valuable schools of intellectual improvement. 

‘* T shall conclude my observations upon this subject, by reminding 
the guardians ‘of our morals, that in grasping the lash in defence of 
insulted modesty, and finally suppressing those shamefil abuses, they 
would prove at once, their ¢rue.zeal in the cause of virtue, their wis- 
dom and eir good policy; in closing this market of pollution, they 
would be making the best provision for the restoration, and final 
establishment, of purity and religion, ip that department from whence 
it has in reality been avowedly bahished, and for the permanent honor 
and respectability of our fellow citizens, and of all classes, ranks, and 
degrees,” 


‘Disgraceful as these abuses unquestionably are, and strong. 
and manifest as the necessity for suppressing them certainly is, 
still we'are not aware of any authority yested in the clergy. or 
in the magistracy for that purpose. Unless the Lord Cham- 
berlain, in whom the police of the Theatre appears to be vested, 
has stfficient power ;---the only_means of curing the evil seems 
to'be in the hands of the audience, who, by their marked dis- 
approbation, might, and ought to, put a stop to practices, which 
occasionally exhibit our theatres in the light of a brothel, and_ 
which render them unfit places of resort, for virtuous and 
modest women.---It is a reproach to our national character, and 
to our system of police, that evils which every one deplores, 

-and which are pregnant with a thousand bad consequences, 
being destructive of morality, and having a tendency to corrupt 
the heads and hearts of the youth of both sexes, who frequent 
the theatres, should be suffered publicly to exist without any 
regular power to remove or cerrect them. 

There is another point on which we perfectly agree with our 
author ;---nothing, indeed, can be ,more just shi her remarks 
on those silly young men of rank and fashion, who, sinking 
the gentleman in the postillion, mistake vulgarity for wit, and 
substitute the language, demeanour, and occupation of servants, 
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for the manners, habits, and pursuits fitted te their birth and 
station.---On such men, the lash of ridicule, and the whip of 
contempt, cannot be inflicted with too great severity. Our readers, 
we are persuaded, will thank us for transcribing these remarks. 


« T shall now pass to another race of delinquents, which you have 
already very properiy noticed in several of yor numbers, and whose 
pursuits, though in Jess obvious opposition to morality, and less mis- 
chievous in their immediate effects, than those alluded to, yet having 
# tendency to vulgarize the manners, and debase the character of our 

ng nobility, certainly deserve to be chronicled among those abuses 
“which so loudly call upon the ajtention of every Frags writer, who 
engages in the meritorous task of reforming (at system, which is 
REALLY defective. 

“« | here allude, Mr. Satirist, to our celebrated, although too in- 
glorious knights of the thong who, by their conspicuous absurdities 
and frivolous pursuits, cannot fai] to draw upon themselves the contempt 
of every rational human being. Courting, as they do, notorieiy, it is 
fit they should learn what impression their conduct leaves upon the 
public-mind. 

‘«* I have lately been highly gratified by a digression on this subject, 
by an eloquent orator, of the institution established jn Bedford-Place, 
for the cultivation and attainment of the enviable, useful, and de- 
lightful accomplishment of elocution. 

“ The subject of that lecture was such as must be highly interesting 
to every parent, and indeed to every reflecting mind. It was upon the 
moral obligation of politeness, and the improvement of the manners 
of the rising generation ; and was calculated, in every respect, to 
awaken the best feelings of the human heart. | 

«« The lecturer, while branching out into the minutia of a well, ° 
regulated education, combining infinite ability with sound judgment, 
pointed out those accomplishments, which rendered the characters 
estimable and attractive ; and in eontrasting the opposite career of 
vulgar dissipation with its baleful effects—while he admitted the ad- 
. Vantage of liberal pleasures, and spoke with proper indulgence of the 
elegant, refined, and social gaieties of life, illustrated, in a happy 
vein of ridicule, the contempt which must inevitably attend upon the 
low, frivolous, and degrading pursuits of those, who, forgetting the — 
exalted duties of their station, court the society and imitate the man- 
ners, of professional jockeys, grooms, and mail coach drivers But 
I congratulate the public upon the probability of this entire lecture, 
together with some others upon subjects equally beneficial, appearing 
shortly in a more authentic shape. 

‘* In the mean time, Mr. Satirist, I shalk return to my own animad- 
versions ; hoping that they will not be considered to be too severe and 
cynical, or too much infected with 4 sourness of spirit which, in my 
sex, is, I confess, even more offensive, and, perhaps, more unpardon. 
able than in your’s. But, in such acause, where we witness the 
abuse of intellect and common sense, and the degradation of the nation, 
al character, some asperity is to be expected. 
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*€ What will be the reflections of the conqueror of the casters 
continent, and his legions, whilst perusing the exploits of our modern 
charioteers, with which the fashionable London papers teem ?—How 
abundantly will the spleen of our enemies be gratified, and their con- 
tempt be excited, at learning, that while the whole world is engaged 
in contests of the most tremendous nature, on which the fate of 
nations depends, and in which the existence of myriads is concerned ; 
what, Isay, will be their triumph, at learning that there is actually 
in the British capital, a considerable corps embodied of our young 


‘nobility, (sanctioned by some hoary veterans)—not to defend their 


country from the threatening foe, but for the ostensible purpose of 
exercising their fertile inventions. in the construction of ridiculous 
vehicles, and to exhibit tothe multitude their adroitness in wielding 
that implement, by which their pampered coursers are made subser- 
vient to the display of their prowess? But the guidance of their 


fiery steeds, so sedulously well matched, and their tricmphal cars so” 


elaborately shapeless, are not sufficient for the gratification of their 
ambition ; they must shine also in the appropriate distinctions of cos- 
tume ; and while they stretch along the dusty road, or crowded streets, 
habited in Joutish uniforms, we see them exhibit all the frivolous 
and contemptible insignia of puerile imbecility. 

** How fallen, Mr. Satirist, are this race of apostates, from the 
true, high-minded chivalry of gallantry and accomplishment ‘‘ the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise !" 

“« How degrading must be the evident comparison between their 

boisterous proceedings in their vulgar orgies, in taverns. and stable- 
yards, and the pursuits and conduct of the glorious youths of ancient 
Gréece and Rome, who in their olympiads displayed all the genuine 
ardor of an heroic spirit and intrepid courage.; whose emulation, sti- 
mulated by every noble sentiment, fitted them for those stations which 
their exalted birth required should be supported with dignity and 
propriety.” 
. The public are indebted to our author for the merited casti- 
gation which she has here bestowed on these degenerate young 
men ; and we are happy to learn that Mr. Thelwall has directed 
his attention to the subject. With such able assistance, we 
hope, the public writers of the day will find little difficulty in 
putting a stop to a practice, which exceeds, in folly and absurdity, 
the maddest gambols of. our ancestors. , 

We have now noticed all that required comment in the pre- 
face, which is the most important part of the book, The 
“* Russian story,” which fills the remainder of these volumes, 
we shall not attempt to analyse. There is much in it that 
is incongruous, and much that is imprébable ; but still there is 
much that is interesting, although disfigured by affectation of 
‘style, and inconsistency of character, ough *#he scene lies 
in Russia, the manners, the sentiments, the ideas, and the 
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language of all the actors are purely English,---Although the 
Russian ladies, in the time of the Czar Peter, were certainly 
not very learned nor highly polished, yet nothing can be more 
absurd than to amake one of them use the language of an En- 
glish chambermaid.---An instance of this will suffice to explain 
what we mean. 


«¢ This,”"—said she—“ is all my taste,—I may say the manufactu- 
gation of my own hands. Since my brother went upow this last 
foolish campaign of his against the Turks, much against Ordella’s 
reclination, 1 laid out and executed this amusement to apprize him, 
and give him a specific of my taste.” ” 


Such is the language which is put intothe mouth of Lady 
‘Maskalinsky, and which, though very apposite to Mrs. Wini- 
fred Jenkins, is not very natural, we believe, toa Russian wo- 
mon of rank, Indeed, unlearned as the ladies of Russia were 
at the beginning of the last century, we never heard or read 
that they were ignorant of their own language, and talked like 
their servants. In short, nothing can be more preposterous 
than such a notion, and, consequently, nothing more unnatural 
than the conversation of the lady Maskalinsky. 

In the character of the hero, Ferdinand, there are some in- 
consistencies. He is desperately in love with Ordella, yet does 
he intrigue, at the same time, with his father's attendants, and 
with a lady of the court, one of the most abandoned strum- 
pets:in the Empire. “These vices, in his situation alike un- 
natural and unpardonable, the author considers as mere acts 
of gallantry, as only “volageries ;” and, by an accommodating and 
pliant morality, reconciles them with the ‘ unimpaired virtues 
' of his heart,” and with his “ noble and henourable principles.” 
---Self-knowledge, which, by the sages of antiquity, as well as 
by the best judges of human nature, in latter times, has been | 
deemed more difficult. of attainment, than any other species of 
knowledge, is considered by Priscilla Parlante, who. seems to 
deserve her name, by speaking more than thinking, as diffitult 
of acquirement only to fools, or, to use her own expression, 
“ to the shallow ignoramus.”’---But an enlightened and accom- 
gener character is as well qualified to judge impartially of 

is own defects, or perfections, as-of those of his neighbour.” 


On this strange declaration, we shall only observe, that we 
have not so read the book of human nature, and that we shall 
continue to adopt the opinions of the wisest man of all nations 
and ages, of this subject, even at the risk of amt | the 


disgrace of being erga unenlightened and unaccomp 


ished 
by the yotaries of Fashion, 
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This lady a to entertain notions equally singular, re- 
$s ng the education of females. ing of Ordella’s fa- 

er, and his mode of bringing up his daughter, she tells us--- 
‘ as the mind increased in strength, and the intellectual powers 
dilated, he skilfully directed every movement, making exalted 
notions of honor and generosity the basis upon which .all other 


' principles were erected.” Now as the father and the child were 


christians, we should have thought that the best: foundation on 
which her principles could be erected, was religion; that is 
the source of afl virtuous principles, and can alone teach either 
man or woman to distinguish genuine from false honour, and 
real from spurious generosity. | : 

We have said that the style is occasionally affected. Of this 
numberless’ proofs might be produced ; but one will suffice.--- 
Ferdinand meets Ordella ata public garden, where she is at- 
tacked by a dog, from whose grasp he rescues her. She faints 
in his arms.---“ The sharpest impulse of sympathy and anxi- 
ety agitated the mind of our hero, while his heart throbbed 
with an emotion as yet entirely tnknown to him; every care 
seemed so ly absorbed by the object of his solicitude, that 
if the world had been dislodged from its axis, neither that, nor 
any other convulsion would have detached him from his con- 
templations.”--+So much for the hero; now for the heroine.--- 
“« As the vital spirits alterna‘ely fled from, and returned to their ~ 
native fountain, the pale lustre of the moon-beam, and the ro- 
seate blush of the orient sky interchangeably illuminated the 
charming symmetry of her features,” &e. 

_ We were very sorry to observe these, and other defects, in 
the production of a writer who has certainly a capacity for 
better things. Some parts of the book are written so well, 
with so much propriety, and energy of diction, that, we are 


d, if she was to give her judgment fair play, lay aside [%~ 


all affectation, and, (if we were not fearful of shocking her, we 
should add) what she calls “ taste and refinement,” also; she 
might compose a Work that would be read with imterest and 
advantage.---We cannot close the article without reminding 
her, that such words as “ vulgarises” “ applicate,’” &c. are 
not to be found in any English dictionary which we have ever 
had occasion to consult. 
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The rights of the Army Vindicated; in an Appeal to the Public, 
on the case of LY: Foskett. To which is subjoined the. 
whole of Captain F’.’s Correspondence with the respective Com- 
manders-in- Chief, (His Royal Highness the Duke of York, and 








































Foskett.on the Rights of the Aimy. i7 


Sir David Dundas) and also. with the Officers successively com- 
mandiug the 15th Light Dragoons. By Henry Foskett, Esq. 
late senior Captain in the 15th Light Dragoons, 8vo. Pp. 
260, 6s. Richardson. 180, 


Ovr sentiments on, the merits: of this ngs gg case 
.were clearly and fully explained, in our - notice Cap- 
tain Foskett’s first pamphlet on the. subject;. and it is 
our decided opinion, that the Commander-in-Chief has in- 
curred a vast weight of responsibility, by his refusal to follow 
the plain and peremptory direction of the articles of war, and 
thereby reducing the injured. party to the absolute necessity of 
appealing to the public, in vindication of his own character. 
We are not friendly to appeals from military men, either to the . 
public or to parliament; the constitution having, wisely, and 
providently, vested the supreme command of the army, and the 
cognizance of every thing appertaining to it, in. the crown, 
The articles: of war, which form part of the law of the land, 
have directed the means to be pursued for obtaining redress for 
every possible injury which, may befal a soldier, from the pri- 
vate to the-Colonel. No discretion, as to the observance of such: 
directions, is vested in any one. The mandate of the law is 
unconditional, and imperative upon every one, from -the com- 
manding officer of a regiment, to the commander-in-chief of the _ 
forces. Ayd every one who disobeys it is, and ought-to be, 
accountable for his conduct, and obnoxious to punishment ; 
otherwise the law would be inefficacious and nu tory, and the 
military service would be exposed to most serious inconveni- 
encies, and the community, indeed, to imminent danger. 

The article of war, in: virtue of which Captain Foskett called 
upon the Commander-ifi-Chief to-lay his case before the King, 
is. so plain, so full, and so explicit, that we should be ashamed 

»' tosaya word in support of it, were it not rendered, in some degree, 
necessary, by the extraordinary assertion of the Judge-Advocate, 
that, at the Horse Guards, it had heen considered as lithited, 
in its operation, to pecdniary concerns. The article, which is 
the first of the 12th section, is drawn up in these words. ' 


“If any Officer should think himself to be wronged by his Colonel. 

or the Commanding-officer of the regiment, and shall, upon due appli- 

cation made to him, be refused to be redressed; he may complain te 

the General commanding’our forces, in order to obtain justice; who 

is hereby required to examine such complaint ; and, either by himself, 

or by our Secretary at War, to make his report to us, thereupon,inorder _ 
to receiwa our further directions,” | 
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Is there a man possessed of the power of understanding the 
meaning of plain language, who can, for a moment, doubt, that 
this article gives a right to any officer who even thinks or ima- 
gines himself to be wronged by his Colonel, in any manner or 
on any point whatever, without. limitation or restriction, to 


apply for redress, in the first instance, to the party of whose 


conduct. he complains ; and, if redress is withholden, then, in 
the second instance, to appeal for justice, to the Commander- 
in-Chief? or can he doubt, that it,is imperative on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to do two distinct things, first, to examine 
into the complaint referred ; and, secondly, to make his report 
upon the same to his sovereign, for the purpose of receiving 
the royal commands on the case? We defy the ingenuity of 
the most subtle casuist to put any other construction whatever 
upon this article, without a direct violation of its plain and ob- 
vious meaning; or to prove that it leaves any discretion what- 
ever to: the omunainder-in-Chief. The whole statute book 
supplies not a single provision, itt any law which it contains, 
more clearly expressegl, or less liable to misconception, to quib- 
ble, or to evasion. j 
the Commander-in-Chief, who intercepts this legal channel of 
communication to the crown, and who thus refuses to comply 
with the peremptory mandate of the article of war, is guilty not 
only of violation of a positive law, (and the infraction of any 
law, be it observed, for which no specific punishment i? provided, 
is a misdemeanor punishable by indictment,) but of an infringe- 
ment of tle,royal prerogative, the King being constituted the 
sole judge, en dernier resort, in such cases ? 
Now it is clear, that Captain F. did apply for redress to the 
Colonel of his regiment, and that, insuch redress being refused 
or withholden, he appealed to the Commander-in-Chief ; and 
called upon him, to examine into his complaint, and to report 
upon the same to the King. It is clear also, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief refused to comply with that requisition. Cap- 


tain F. then, conceiving he had no other course to pursue, 


appealed to parliament; the parliament refused to take cogni- 
zance of the matter; the consequence has been, that he has 
resigned his cominission, and since his resignation, has made 


this appeal to the public. That the conduct of the Commiander- 


in-Chief, on this occasion, is illegal, we challenge all West- 
minster Hall to deny. , And that it is pregnant with the most 
igjurious consequences must be evident to any man who would 

mit to the trouble of tracing causes to their most natural 
and immediate effects. If, indeed, it were in the discretion of’ 
the Commander-in-Chief, and of the Officers commanding 
, ‘ 


Does it not then fowlow, of necessity, that’ 
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regiments, (for the law is neither more nor less imperative on 
the latter than on the former) to dispense, at their pleasure, 
with the plain directions ‘of the articles of war, all the wise 
and salutary regulations, which those articles contain, for 
redressing wrongs, and for securing inferior Officers against 
oppression and injustice from their superiors, are not of the 
smallest avail. A complete despotism will be established in the 
army, subject to no restrictions, und liable to no controul. 
For what is despotism, but a power, existing somewhere, supe- 
rior to law ; dnd the right of dispensing with the law at discre- 
tion or pleasure, necessarily involves the possession of such 
rer, In all legal cases whatever, the grand desideratum is 
ihe absence of all discretion on the part of the judges. The law, 
.wherever it be possible, should be precise, determinate, defi- 
nitive. ' And indeed, the English laws are founded chiefly on 
this principle ; and, unless discretion is specifically conferred 
by statute, itis never inferred, or implied, by the judge, In the 
case before us, the law ussumes the most precise and deter- 
mivate character, and leaves open neither door nor pretext for 
discretion, and consequently, neither excuse nor palliation, for 
the assumption and exercise of it. If the ground, on which - 
parliament refused to interpose its authority, were the compe- 
tence of the law to punish the offence, it was a right and just 
ground. Whateverit might be, it left no means to Captain 
Foskett, for the vindication of his character, but an appeal to 
_ the public, through the medium of the press ; and this appeal, it 
appears, could not properly, or consistently, be made, so long.as 
he retained a commission in his Majesty’s service. On this point 
we do not feel ourselves competent to decide. It is, perhaps, a 
question of feeling rather than of argument. It is obvious, 
however, from his own account, that, by his resignation, he has 
enabled his adversaries to attain that object, which they had 
been long labouring to accomplish. 

We feel unusual difficulties in pursuing our comments upon 
the book before us. We have the highest réspect for every 
branch of the Reval Family, subordinate to nothing upon earth, 
but our allegiance (0 our sovereign, our attachment to the es- 
tablished institutions of the realm, and our inviolable regard for 
the interests of justice~and truth. As to that branch of the 
Royal family to whem these strictures directly apply, no one 
approves more candidly his religious and wolitical principles 
than ourselves. This approbation, superadded to the respect 
which we bear him, in common with the rest of his family, sup-’ 
plies the strongest motives to delicacy and forbearance on the — 

ene hand; while, onthe other hand, in any disapprobatiou 
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which we may be led to express on some parts of his conduct, 
on a particular occasion, it must exempt us from all imputation 
of hostility or prejudice. Where such conduct involves inte- 
rests and considerations of great public importance, to abstain 
from giving our opinion would be a flagrant dereliction of our 


- duty to the public, an unworthy sacrifice of superior, to subor- 


dinate, objects. :; 
_ Another consideration, too, we are ashamed to acknowledge, 
tes on our minds as a painful stimulus to the observance of 
superabundant caution. By some:late decisions, in cases of 


libel, (to which we shall, probably, at a future period, have oc-, 


casion to recur more pomtedly and specifically) the task of a 
public writer ( uuless indeed, he be, as was once said of his 
son,. by the parent of an able barrister, brought up in the treason 
line) has bécome surrounded not only with difficulties but with 
dangers. Jf he is liable to have his words distorted by the 
sophistry of Counsel; his expressions forcibly wrested from 
their piain, direct, and abVious. signification ; and a. directly 
Opposite meaning. forced upon them by inference, which never 
entered his mind, .no absence of malice, no purity of integtion, 
no importance of, object, can, it is evident, secure him from 
prosecution:and punishment; he may be deemed legally guilty, 
though morally innocent, and rebgious just. Where, too, a 
judge has the power legally to exercise the functions of a grand 
Jurys and, on ex parte evidence, (the oath of a prosecutor, sub- 
ject to no cross examination) to pre-judge a case, by granting a 
criminal information, which is a direct declaration of his judg- 
‘ment, that the publication complained of. is a libel ; and after- 
wards to try the same cause; the inutility of defence is too ma- 
nifestto need illustration. Besides, the Jaw of libels is, in itself, 
so loose, so vague, and undefined ;. subject to so many, and 
such various, interpretations ; and, occasionally, rendered so 
apacious in its grasp, and so wide in its extent; that there is 
scarcely. any .animadversion on public characters or affairs, 
which may not, by jagenuity or sophistry, be brought within its 
reach. To pursue this subject would.lead us much too far’ 
from:the object of our immediate consideration. But ft is a 
subject of extreme importance ; for if certain doctrines which 
have been laid down upon it are correct, not only is the leyiti- 
mate freedom of the press in danger, but the very channels 
of historical -information are closed. Apathy, on such a 
subject. as.this, would inevitably lead to a state of mental 
thraldom,, not merely incompatible with the spirit and genius 
of the British: constitation, but absolutely degrading. te’ 
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the subjects of a free state. Enemies to the licentiousness of 
the press, we shall ever make a firm stand against the smallest 
encroachment on its freedom. ‘To that we will cling with filial 
affection, and with unabating ardour, as the legitimate parent 
of our present constitution in Church and State; as the palla« 
dium of our laws, and as our best. security against oppression 
and ipjustice, from whatever source they proceed. 

In his preliminary observations, Captain Foskett traees the 
cause of his difference with the Duke of Cumberland, and the 
origin of his Royal Highness’s displeasure. Ifhe be correct in 
the inference which he draws from his facts, the Duke is impa- 
tient of contradiction or controul. For the detail, however, we 
must refer our readers to the book itself. The Captain informs 
us, that, having conceived displeasure against hin, the Duke 
became solicitous to “ drive him from the regiment.” He 
particularizes a number of proceedings, all tending, in his opi- 
nion, to the accomplishment of this object. Certain it is, that 
the refusal to. promote Captain Foskett, andthe introduction of 
officers from other corps into the regiment, to fill the superior 
commissions which became vacant, stopped all promotion of 
Captains in the regiment, and created, naturally enough, such 
disgust, as led several officers to quit it. 


“Tf,” pursues Capt. F. ‘* this narrative related ouly to himself—if it 
involved no interest but his own—still Capt. F. is persuaded that the 
public would uot be insensible to the case of an officer, who, after spend- 
ing fourteen years of the prime.of life, in the nuost faithful discharge of 
his duty in a subordinate situation, and inendeavouring to quality him- 
self for the higher stations, of a profession which he hoped to pursue to 
the end of his.days, has been obliged to forego all his prospects of 
honourable distinction in society, by a course of persecution of which, 
he trusts, a parallel is not to be found ia the annals of the Britsh army, 
But the public has a deep and a direct interest in whatever concerns 
the honour and the welfare of so essential a part of the national 
strength, as its military force. It is particularly interested in checking 
the most distant approach, towards the introduction of a system of 
intrigue and favouritism into the army.-~A system, the operation of 
which would bé to vex, harass, and ruin, every individual who might 
happen not to be in favour, and which wauld be more particularly 
directed, with noxious activity, against those, who should display any 
symptom of independence of mind, or dare, in any instance, to assert 
their legitimate rights ;—a system, the prevalence of which would 
reduce the army to such a state of debasement, that, in order to retain 
a commission in his corps, an officer must make up his mind to be 
obsequiously submissive ; and to consider promotion, not as an honours 
able right, accraing in the regular course of service, and recompensing 
No. 151, Vol. 38, January, 1811. G 
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punetnal dischatge of duty, but as the disgraceful boon of abject 
ycophaney~-as the @lotted reward of base and servile compliances. 

the tut pivence of such a system, commanding officers of 
o¢ deprived of their just and Jegitimate authority, 
while the y would be left exposed to a dreadful responsibility for mea- 
sures over which they bad not been allowed to have any controul ; and 
the confidence and zeal by which a British army ought ever to be ani- 
mated, would be utterly extinguished. 

** From these general and disgressive observations, to the truth of 
which no one, it is presumed, can refuse his assent, Captain F. returns 
to his narrative ;—and he feels it due to himself to state, that, since 
His Royal Hi hness the Duke of Cumberland took the command of 
the 15th Light Dragoons, an entire change has taken place in the 
Regiment. Captain F. does not take upon himself to decide, whether 
this change has been for the better or for the worse, but certainly, of 
all the officers who were previously in the corps only two are now 
remaining in it. Of all those gallant, able, and experienced Officers, 
who had so gloriously distinguished themselves in the ranks of the 
15th Light Dragoons when contending with the enemies of their 
country, before that Regiment was under the command of H. R. H., 
not one remains to grace the corps with his presence, or to animate it 
by hisexample. Indeed, it may truly be said, that, in the space of 
nine years, the duration, hitherto, of H. R. H.'s command, no fewer 
than SEVENTY ofhcers have quéted the Regiment;—imany of 
whom have since benetited other Regiments by their exertions; th: 
names of some of them have yraced the pages of the Gazette, record- 
ing their illustrious achievements in defeating and destroying the 
squadrons of the enemy ; and some, finding it impossible to overcome 
the deep-rooted disgust they had been made to feel in the 15th Light 
Dragvons, have retired altogether from the service. That this last- 
mentioned effect should, in some instances, have been produced, will 
hot excite surprize, when itis known, that several of the Officers 
alluded to, bave, on a sudden, and without the least imputation of 
misconduct or incapacity, received the simple and unceremonious inti- 
mation, that é“eir services in the regiment could be dispensed with. , 
Nor is this all,—Several field officers, of bigh rank and character, of 
distinguished professional abilities, and of great family connexions, 
have been compelled to relinquish the command of a corps, to which 
they were attached by the strongest predilections, and the most 
endearing ties. Such has been the change introduced into the 15th 
Light Dragoons, since the accession of the Duke of Cumberland te 
the Colonelcy of that Regiment.” 


ye , inet) a * wid 


We lament, exceedingly, that such conduct as this shontd be 
pursued, or tolerated, in any Colonel in the service; for, in 
such a case, we acknowledge no distinction of persons, it is of 
the Colonel of whom we speak, and not of the individual. Itis 
impossible to deny, that conduct like this is most detrimental 


to the service, and eeawequentty most injurious to the public © 
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welfare. We have heard, we know not whether truly or not, 
that the Duke wishes to have his regiment officered entirely hy 
young noblemen, though, indeed, his choice of a Lieutenant- 
Colonels indicates no such inclination. But if it really exist, 
let him obtain permission to raise a new regiment, the com- 
missions in which would be left at his own oy say 3; we should 
like much to see such a regiment, and we have no doubt it 
would distinguish itself in every honourable way ; for, in the 
field of glory, who have reaped more laurels than our young 
nobility? But no such experiment.can, or ought to be, made 
with an old regiment; and any conduct which drives from it 
oficers who are attached to it, and who éntered it, with a view 
of completing their military career in it, cannot be too strongly 
deprecated, or too severely reproved. ‘The preface concludes 
with a manly appeal from Captain Foskett to his brother 
officers, for the correctness of his conduct while he was in 
the regiment. 

How General Craufurd will feel on the perusal of the docu- 
ments exhibited in this book, we pretend not to decide; but 
how he ought to act, every man of honour in the kingdom is 
competent todetermine. ‘Those documents completely falsify 
every assertion which the parliamentary reporters ascribed to 
General Craufurd. If their account be correct, which we much 
incline to doubt, the General must have been most egregiously 
imposed upon ; and he will no doubt feel highly indebted to 
Captain Foskett for opening his eyes to the real state of the case. 
Conviction must instantly flash upon his mind, and he will 
hasten to Parliament to retract every thing which he formerly 
advanced, He must be a man of too high character, and of 
too high spirit to submit, for a moment, to be thought either a 
servile parasite, or capable of persisting in error, when the mist 
which occasioned it was dispelled. As to Lieut.-Col. Grant, who 
# was quoted by the General in support of his assertion, that 
Captain Foskett was a negligent troup-officer, we are sorry to be 
obliged to consider him as the mere tool and mouth-piece of 
his Colonel ; and we are more sorry to’see his conduct gon- 
trasted with his professions; to observe that, only one month 
before it was deemed expedient to condemn Captain Foskett’s 
troop, Lieutenant-Colonel Grant, after a review at Hounslow, 
conveyed to Captain Foskett, in common with the other officers, 
the reviewing general's particular thanks for the general appear- 
«nee and discipline of his troop! None but the wilfully per- 
Verse, the obstinately blind, can possibly impute such incon- 
sistency to any but its true cause. 

Captain Foskett exposes, with much success, the inconsis- 
G.2 
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tency also of General Craufurd, and infers, from his forbear- 
ance to move an address to the King to direct a court of enquiry 
upon the-whole of the petitioner’s case, a want of reliance in 
the accuracy of his information. He truly observes, that such 
a tribunal would have subjected Lieutenant Colonels Grant and 
Seymour to some awkward interrogations. As to Adjutant 
Jones, who had been raised from the ranks, and whoSe autho- 
rity, in violation of all military subordination, and of uniform 
practice, he adduced in support of his charge of negligence, 
the remarks of Captain Foskett, on his conduct, are too just 
to be omitted. 


‘* As to Adjuiant Jones, it is impossible to conceive a stronger 
proof of aw utter dearth of evidence against Captain F. than the allu- 
sion stated to have been made by the hon. general to the opinion of 
this man. Is not Adjutant Jones ap officer of a rank inferior to that 
of Captain F. in the same regiment? and was it ever before known, 
in the military annals, that a Junior, officer was allowed to give an 
opinion against his superior ? Would not such a practice be subversive 
of all military discipline? Would tbe monourable general, if he had 
not found himself driven to the last extremity, if be had not felt his 
case to be desperate, have resorted to such an expedient? Ifhe had 
not perceived the defence of the Commander-in-Chief and the Duke 
of Cumberland to be a kind of forlorn hope, would he, himself a 

officer, have ventured to furnish a precedent of so dangerous 
a kind ?—aud this in a speech, in which he shordy~after said, ‘* No 
man living could be @ more strenuous advocate than himself for proper 
discipline ?”* (TimeS.) 


Query: Is this Margaret Jones, the housemaid, any relation 
to Mr. Jones, the Adjutant? Captain Foskett produces an 
accumulation of the most honourable testimonies of character 





« * Tt is presumed, that the opinion of Adjutant Jones against his 
superior officer, does not derive much force or authority from @ 
circumstance which transpired in the course of the examinations which 
toak place, in consequence of the most atrocious attempt made on the 
life of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. One of the wit- 
nes n examined, was Margaret Jones, a housemaid, in the ser- 
vice is Royal Highness, who deposed, upon oath, as follows :— 
‘* There is aspare bed, where the adjutant of his Royal Highness’s 
regiment used to lie, and when he has slept there, she has had that 
to make.”* If that adjutant was somuch in the favour and confidence of 
his Royal Highness, as to have a,‘* spure bed” allotted to bim in the 
apartments of the Prince, might not so great an honour havea ten- 
dency to influence his opinions against au officer whom it was well 
knewn the iliustrious personage wished to get rid of ?” 

“« ® See examinations taken on oaih betore J. Read, Esq. 
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and conduct, from officers who had served with him in the regi- 
ment, of which any officer in the service might be justly proud. 
One of these, unsolicited, and unlooked-for, is so highly credit- 
able to both parties, that we cannot resist the temptation to 
extract it. 


During the debate which took place on the motion of Mr. Lyttel- 
ton, on the 7th June, Mr. Manning read a letter, which he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Adams, formerly an officer in the 15th Light Dra- 

s, and which that gentleman, observiog what was passing in 
Parliament on the subject of Captain F. was impelled, by a sense of 
justice, and by those independent feelings which do honour to his 
character, to address to’ Mr. Manning. The letter alluded to was as 
follows : 

‘© DEAR Str, 

“The petition brought before the House of Commons by Mr. 
Lyttelton, on Wednesday last, is from a very particular friend of mine, 
and for whom [am much interested, having served in the same 
regiment with him for nearly five years ; and could I draw your at- 
tention to his case, I should feel highly gratified, being confident his 
conduct will bear the strictest investigation, and by it prove his treat- 
ment really unmerited. 

Captain Foskett is a young nan of moderate fortune, his father 


died when he was in infancy, leaving a widow and a large family. 


——Foskett entered the 16th Light Dragoons when eighteen, and has 
continued in the same regiment to the present time; he was always 
considered by his brother officers as a very gentlemanly young man, 
very steady in the performance of his duty, and, in every respect, a 
good soldier. The greater part of his fortune is embarked in his 
profession, as he purchased all his commissions ; and if he is still to be 
refused by his Colonel that promotion in the regiment, which he, in 
due course, has a right to claim, and also that redress from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which he has so repeatedly solicited in vain, what is 
to become of him? to leave the service, after having passed so much 
of his time in it, is to step into the jaws of ‘certain ruin ; and to_re- 
main in it without promotion, and to be continually mortified with 
having officers introduced from other corps to fill that rank he is fully 
competent to hold, is too grating for the feelings of au English- 
man, . 

“ T trust, when the petition is again brought to the notion of the 
House, it will be honoured by your consideration and support ; and, 
with my very best wishes for its success, and a great desire to stand 
excused for the trouble I am giving you, 

*« T reniain, dear Sir, 
** Your faithful, humble servant, 


_“ Ansty-Hall, near Coventry, “ HENRY CAD. ADAMS. 


Aprif 21, 1810.” 


On the score of character and conduct, Captain Foskett has 
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nothing to wish for, His correctness of both is established 
beyond the power of calumny, or the reach of doubt. All the 
allegations in his statement are substantiated by accompanying 
documents, and, upon a full, attentive, and impartial, conside- 
ration of his whole case, we cannot refrain from declaring, that 
he has been treated most harshly, most cruelly, and most 
unjustly. We have not the pleasure of knowing Captain Fos- 
kett, but all that we have heard of him interests us in his 
favour, and all that we have read of him gives us a most favour- 


able opinion of him. We strenuously recommend his state- : 


ment to general perusal, as replete with interesting matter, and 
as involving questions of great public importance. And, with 
an expression of our fervent wish that he may be speedily 
restored to his rank in the service, we shall conclude our account 
of his tract, with the letter, which requested his resignation, and 
which contains a brief recapitulation of his case. 


‘ “© Hounslow, June 17th, 1810. 

“¢ Sin,—Having determined, under the peculiar circumstances of 
my situation, to send in my resignation, which I request you, Sir, to 
prefer in the regular course, I feel it due, as wellto the army as to 
myself, to state the reasons which impel me to the adoption of so 
painful a measure. | 

“« The papers relative to my case, which are in the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief, contain so full a recital of the grievances which 
I have been made to suffer from my Colonel, His Royal Highness 
the Dake of Cumberland, as to render any repetition on that subject 
unnecessary. But J trust it will be remembered, not only that my 
complaints of those grievances were invariably accompanied with 
the most earnest intreaties for the fullest investigation of my conduct, 
but that the most satisfactory and conclusive testimonials of the 
regular discharge of all my military duties, testimonials establishing 
my character as an officer and a gentleman on the most solid grounds, 
are already before Sir David Dundas, and actually form a part of my 
case. 

‘* Feeling myself grievously wronged by my Colonel, I saw, with 
satisfaction, that the articles of war afforded me the means of obtain- 
ing the gracious consideration of his Majesty to. the circumstances 
of my, case, by requiring "the Commander-in-Chief to investigate 
and report tothe King upon the complaints of officers against their 
Colonels, &c. in the following terms : | 

*« Tf any officer shall think himself to be wronged by his Colo- 
nel, or the Commanding Officer of the regiment, and shall npon 
due application made to him, be refused to be redressed, he may 
complain to the General Commanding-in-Chief of Our Forces, in order 
to obtain justice, who is hereby required to examine into such com- 
gee and either by himself, or by Our Secretary at War, to make 

is report to us thereupon, in order to receive our further directions.” 
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«* Sensible that nothing more could be wanted to enable me to ob- 
tain complete justice than to make my wrongs known to my Sove- 
reign, 1 formally requested the Commander-in-Chief to act in cons 
formity withthe above injunction. Bat, Sir, explicit and peremp- 
tory as that injunction evidently is, I was under the necessity of 
thrice urging my request before I was informed by a letter from Col. 
Torrens, that, the Commander-in-Chief did not sce sufficient grounds 
for complying with my wishes in that respect. : 

“ Notwithstanding this severe disappointmeut, I was induced to 
hope that means were still provided by the Constitution to secure 
tome, and through me to the army, the benefit of that approach to 
His Majesty to which I was so clearly eniitled. I understood that 
Parliament was always ready to enforcea performance of duty on 
the part of persons who fill high ‘official situations, and to listen to the 
complaints of those who cannot obtain justice in any other way : 
and I trusted that the army would not be denied the benefit of that 
saperintending care which is professedly extended to all classes in 
the community. I therefore addressed a petition to the House of 
Commons, stating that, ‘unless that honourable House should be 
pleased to afford me relief, I had no means of redress for the wrongs 
which had been heaped upon me.’ 

“ That House having, however, thought proper to refuse its inter- 
ference in’ my behalf, it is my duty, nrost respectfully, to bow to its 
decision. But I hope I may be allowed to observe, that my appli- 
cation to that House has had the gratifying effect of publicly esta- 
blishing my character in the most satisfactory manner, by proving that 
itwas impossible to meet the honourable testimonials there produced 
in my favour from authorities of the highest respectability, without 
bringing forward, in addition to other unauthenticated statements, the 
vague opinion of an officer of much inferior rank, who, though he 
has served fourteen years in the 15th Light Dragoons, had not- the 
honour of bearing his Majesty's commission till several years after J 
had a troopin that regiment, and the production of whose opinion 
against his superior officer, not in support of any actual charge, or in 
proof of any specific fact, but ina manner, at once loose, indefinite, 
and extrajudical, was, itself, a gross violation of order, and, in its ten- 
dency, subversive of military Jiecipline. 

“ Being thus totally debarred from that access to his Majesty, on 
which alone f could rely for justice, and to obtain which was the sole 
ebject of my petition tothe House of Commons, and not having it 
in my power to make any further effort in support of my rights, and 
of those of the army, I have now no option, but either to degrade 
the character of an officer, and to renounce the feelings of a man, 
by a tame acquiescence in injustice, indignity, and oppression, and to 
expose myself to fresh injuries, without a hope of redress,—or to 
give in my resignation. Could I hesitate which branch of this alter- 
native to prefer, I should be unworthy of the commission which I 
hold in his Majesty's service, for shpuld be destitute of those 
feelings which are the soul of* that pre-eminent valour which 
characterizes the British army. Indeed, Sir, no man of pre- 
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per fecling will voluntarily retain any situation the rights ot 
which he is not allowed fully to participate. But obvious as is my 
duty, I must own that the sacrifice | am about to make calls for no 
ordinary degree of resolution. Having entered the army, not merely 
with a view to professional advancement, but with the feelings by 
which every British soldier ought to be animated,—with the fixed. pur- 
ese of devoting myself to the service of my King and Country, — 









































saving spent the best gart of my life, and a large portion of a moderate ab 

fortune, in thar service,—it is not without sensations too acute and gall- sh 

ing to be described, that I find myself obliged to forego the prospects in cc 

which I bad fondly anticipated that exquisite satisfaction, which a to 

breast glowivg with military ardour, impelled by loyalty and patrio- to 

tisem, can alone experience. But the sacrilice, great, inexpressibly in 

greatas itis, is called for by considerations of the most imperious fit 

nature. I owe it, not only to my own character, but also to my V 

brother otticers, with whom I have lived on terms of mutual esteem R 

and friendship, and to whose promotion | have long been made an bn 

insurmountable obstacle. I owe it to all the officers in the army, of 

whose rights, by insisting on the imperative and indefcasible obligation. sy 

imposed on the Commander-in-Chief to report to the King on their 0 

complaints, whether well or ill founded,—it is my pride to have been re 

emia h the firm and persevering assertor ;—and although it is my lot to be a ol 

EL it iis victimin their cause, I shall enjoy the highest consolation of which li 

a j +e my own bard fate is susceptibie, if, in consequence of the stand which | tl 

i ea I have made, and of the contest which I have maintained, their right ti 
Ve ay ‘ to-such a report should be, as I trust it will be, ultimately acknow- 

bts Pa ledged and sured, te 

ee lab a ‘* T beg leave, however, Sir, to assure you, that my Zeal for his A 
tae Majesty's service is unabated, and my attachment to the military pro- 

tee eee fession unalterable ! and that, should a disposition ever exist to recog- , 

1G fi He nize, in my case, the right for which I have respectfully contended, no 

1 aoa feelings of disgust or resentment shail prevent me from joyfully retarn- ( 

ie : nS ing to that standard, from which, for the reasons above stated, I find t! 

ye: a) a royself impelled, for the present, to withdraw. S 

ii 3 ‘* Thave the honour to be, f 

“* Sir, bi 

** Your most obedient, humble servant, a 

“ To Lieut. Col. Grant, *“ H. FOSKETY, i 

Commanding 15th Lt. Drs.” / “ Capt. 15th Lt. Drs. P 
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Black Rock House, or.dear-bought Experience. A Novel. By : 

the author of “ 4 Winter in Bath,” Se. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Crosby and Co. 1810. . 

I 

THERE are so few novels worthy of attention, capable of 

affording either amusement or instruction, that we are 

agreeably surprized, when we find one of that description. This 

was the sensation we expergenced on tuining over the pages of : 
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“ Dear-bought Experience,” a volume daily studied, or, at least, 
for the daily study of which abundant opportunities are afforded, 
but constantly thrown aside with contempt, or remembered only 
to be neglected. “ It requires” says the author, whom we 
suspect to be a female, ** genius and invention to relate extra- 
ordinary incidents and romantic adventures ; but very moderate 
abilities are sufficient to pourtray ‘ living manners,’ and those 
shades and those turns of character which are daily exposed to 
common observation.” If this were frue,.it could be more easy 
to compose a comedy than a romance ; because a comedy ought 
to be entirely a representation of living manners and of natural 
incidents. - But so far is this from being true, that where we 
find one good comedy, we see a hundred tolerable romances. 
We do not mean to deny that romances, that is, such as Mrs, 
Radcliffe’s, require genius and talents of no ordinary rank ; 
but, generally speaking, it demands infinitely greater abilities, 
to delineate living manners, and to narrate the common incidents 
of life, so as to excite and keep alive a strong interest in the 
reader, than it does to compose a romance, or any other work 
of imagination. ‘The observation,-however, comes with a pecu- 
liar good grace from the author of a novel, which is filled, for 
the inost part, with natural characters and incidents, and cer- 
tainly does credit to his modesty. re 

The heroine of this piece, Gerttude Wallace, is the daugh- 
ter of a half-pay officer, who has retired to a farm in Wales. 
At the age of seventeen, Captain Audley, an officer in a regi- 
ment*quartered in the neighbourhood, became enamoured of 
her, Her father refuses to listen to his offers of marriage with 
Gertrude, without the previous consent of Sir John Audley, 
the Captain’s father, a man of family and pride, who wishes his 
son to marry a woman of high rank. Gertrude, of course, is 
forbidden to receive his visits, until Sir John’s pleasure should 
be known. But, through the contrivance of Mrs. Falconbridge, 
a widow, who resides in the vicinity, and with whom Gertrude 
is intimate, she is surprized into an interview with Audley, and 
a promise to marry him immediately is extorted fromher. She 
repents, and fain would retract; but her resolution fails her, 
and she elopes with her lover to Scotland, where they are united, 
The consequence of this imprudent step, is an absolute refusal 
on the part of Gertrude’s father ever more to hold commu- 
nication with her; and, in that of Sir John Audley, a reso- 
lution to withhold all succours frora his son, and, ultimately, 
to disinherit him. Audley, accustomed toa life of extrava- 
gance, and never used to controul, launches into expences, 
which produce the utmost-distress on the one hand, and lead 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


him, on the other, to commit the most atrocious acts of 
villainy. The conduct of Gertrude, during these vicissitudes, 
and severe trials, is most exemplary. Deeply impressed with 
the sacred truths of Scripture, she looks to heaven for comfort, 
and embraces, with pious resignation, the horrors of adversity. 
Neglected, insulted, deserted, she never wavers in her faith, 
and her resolution never forsakes her. Her husband, on the 
contrary, treating religion with contes)pt, shrinks from argument, 
and shudders at reflection. After sustaining various dificulties, 
and experiencing the greatest distress, which Gertrude bears 
with heroism, but which her husband is unequal to support, 
Audley ends his life with a pistol, and Gertrude dies of a 
broken heart. 

The moral of the story is, that one act of filial disobedience 
is productive of a thousand ‘evils, and can never be repaired, 
Any attempt to impress this notion on young minds is highly 
meritorious. But we think, the moral is “defective in this 
respect. Gertrude’s elopement, though certainly an act of 
disobedience to her father, was palliated by the consideration, 


‘that the man with whom she eloped had received the sanction 


of her father, whose consent to their union had been given, 
subject only to the approbation of Sir John Andley. Her 
father, then, had no objection to his character, or to the 
marriage itself. Under these circumstances his rejection of 
lis daughter was incompatible with that spirit of mercy and 
forziveness which ought ever to mark the miid and conduct 
of a Christian; while the fault of Gertrude was not deserving 
so severe a punishment, and indeed was amply expiated by the 
execilence of her conduct in situations the most trying and 
dificult, With this draw-back, the moral is unexceptionable, 
and the tendency of the whole story is good. 

There is one character, that of Mis. Falconbridge, which 
we cannot consider as natural. She is a female Zanga, 
without, however, one of the Moor’s berate: virtues. She is 
the natural daughter of Sir John Audley, by the wife of his 
gunekeeper. The baronet takes her to his f hand and there 
keeps her till he is married, when she is sent hack to her 
mother. Though only ten years old, at this period, her little 
heart swells with resentment, and her whole thoughts are 
bent on revenge. She it is, who urges Audley to disobey 
his father; who impels him on in the road to ruin; and who 
exults over his mangled corse. We agree with the author, 
that a very. wicked woman is little removed from a fiend, and 
that she will stop at nothing to gratify her passions. But we 
do not believe the female mind to be capable of such syste- 
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matic, such persevering, such indefatigable, and withall such 
unprofitable, villainy as Mrs. Falconbridge is here made to 
trate. As no moral is designed by this character, and as 
all the incidents might have been naturally contrived without 
it, we would wish it had been omitted. It disgusts without 
either amusing or edifying. 
The character of Lord Highton, the colonel of Audley’s 
regiment, is well drawn, and but too natural. 


“© The colonel of the regiment was a young man, who set the 
example to his corps of all that we have stated ;" (that is in swearing, 
drinking, gaming, and every species of extravagance,) ‘‘ and never was 
obedience to a superior better followed up than by some of: the 
splashing set under his command. Scgrcely turned of thirty, with 
high birth, fortune, personal attractions, and mental endowments ; 
alithese bounties of Providence were perverted by Lord. Highton, 
He was an avowed libertine, and an open disbeliever! prodigal in 
his expences, dissolute in his morals. Yet such is the deprayuy af 
the world—such is the deference which it pays to rank, that it gave 
him a general passport, and he was well received by all circles, while 
by the officers of his own regiment he was almost adored. In his 
intercourse with men he observed the rules of (what is called) 
honour! In his intercourse with the fair sex be observed the rules of 
gallantry! In his intercourse with God—we had forgotien—Lord 
Highton had no God,” 


It isa melancholy truth, that rank and riches, however disgraced 
by vice, depravity, or worthlessness, are sure of a favourable 
reception in the world. Such is the lberality of -the age, 
that it is deemed insolent and illiberal to enquire into a man’s 
religious principles or moral conduct; or, Roisber destitute 
he may be both of religion and virtue, so that he be but rich 
or titled, to object to his society on that account. And here 
the women are most to blame; for they not only look, with- 
out indignation or disdain, on these fashionable debauchees, 
who are distinguished in the annals of adultery and seduction, 
but they generally treat them with more courtesy and attention 
than others ; thus holding out, as it were, a direct encourage- 
ment to vice, and a palpable invitation to its votaries to make 
an attempt, at least, to enlist them in their ranks. | 

The character of Miss Hawtry, the daughter and heiress of 
a Manchester manufacturer, who is supremely ignorant, while . 
she affects a love of literature, and talks worse English then a 
scullion, is rather a caricature than a character. The other 
Dramatis Persone ‘are natural beings, and are made to pla 
their respective parts with courtesy and ability. The incidents, 
too, in general, are well-contrived ; and the interest kept up to the 
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eatastrophe, At the close of his book the author offers some- 
thing like an apology, in the following passage : 


“* Some objections will no doubt be raised at [to] the religious remarks 
which are interspersed through these volumes; they are frequently 
said to be out of their place when found in a novel; but we will 
ask, if the time of an author would not be mis-spent, who was to 
employ himself in a work of fiction, in which no moral or religious 
sentiments could be found? To separate morality from religion is 
nut consonant with our opinion, as we hope our morality is the morality 
of the gospel. ‘ A word in due season how good it is!’ We are of 
More that a religious remark may not a/ways be unseasonalble, 
though it may be found in a fabulous history,” : 


Surely an apology of. this kind was superfluous. The 
religious sentiments which are interspersed throughout this 
work are not thrust in, as it were, unskilfully and inappropri- 
ately, but naturally arise out of the situations and characters 
of the individuals from whose mouths they issue. In a novel, 
professedly written as a novel, perhaps, doubts might rea- 
sonably be entertained on the propriety of introducing religious 
disquisitions ; but, if we paint living manners, and living 
characters, in a Christian country, it is difficult to conceive how 
they can pe represented faithfully and naturally, without making 
them act and speak like Christians ! Our opinions on the subject 
of works of imagination without a moral, or without morals, 
are well known to.our readers; we regard them as the cause 
of much loss of time both to the writers and the readers. Let, 
then; the author of “ Dear-bought Experience” persevere in 
the path which he has wisely selected, without fear of ridicule 
or dread of censure ; and with a confidence of receiving the 
approbation of all whose approbation can confer either honour 
or satisfaction. 
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The Duty of Preaching the Word: A Sermon, delivered at the Visita- 
tion of the Right Worshipful Robert Markham, M. A. Archdeacon 
of York, in the Church of Ali Saints, Pavement, York, May 16, 
1810. By the Rev. John Graham, Rector of St. Saviour, and of 
St. Mary Bishophill, sen. York ; and domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Earl Bathurst. Published at the request of several of 
the Clergy. 8vo. Pp. 17. 1s. 6d. York printed’; Rivingtons, London; 
Deighton, Cambridge ; Wolstenholme, York. 


Tue important duties of a christian minister are here explained and 
enforced, in a perspicuous manner, and in appropriate language 
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The preacher feelipgly laments the prevalent, and increasing, sin of 
schism which, indeed, cannot be too deeply deplored, nor too strongly 
deprecated. It will, however, we venture to predict, continue to in- 
crease, until the temporal arm of the law shall be raised in support of 
the spiritual arm of the gospel. On the mode of obtaining a right un- 
derstanding of the gospel, Mr. Graham thus expresses himself. : 

‘« If there be any difficulty in ascertaining therein, the mind of God, 
concerning aby essential practical trgth, that difficulty is tobe sur« 
mounted, not by power of intellect, and by philosophical acumen, so 
much as by humility, devotion, and teachableness of spirit. ‘* If 
any man wil] do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God."’-—A high confidence in our reasoning powers, indulged in 
beings so corrupt and ignorant as we are, if it emboldens us to exer- 
cise and decide, not whether a doctrine is, or is not, revealed in 
the word of God; but whether, appearing to be revealed, 
it so agrees with our notions of the justness, and fitness of 
things, as to be entitled to our acceptance ; such an overweening 
confidence, I say, is more calculated to perplex, than to assist our 
enquiry after the truth. Reason, in that case, undertakes to compres 
hend God, and, where she disapproves, proclaims herself ‘‘ wiser than 
God.” But “ the meek, God will guide in judgment, the meek will 


heteach his way.” 


He very properly censures the too general mode adopted by secta- 
ries, by socinians in particular, of torturing, and altering, several 
passages in scripture, in order to make them bend to their own pre- — 
conceived notions. We think, however, that his distinction between 


faith and works, though right in principle, is inaccurate in expression, 


‘* When"—he says, “‘ we instruct our penitent hearers that they may 
obtain remission of their sins, we must be careful to shew them, that 
itis by FairH aLone, without works.” Now, as he admits, what 
cannot be denied indeed, that works are the evidence of faith, and, 
consequently, that they are inseparable from each other; it is cer- 
tainly a loose mode of expression, to talk of faith without works ;— 
because such faith cannot exist.—-The remission of sins, indeed, can 
only be obtained through the merits and mediation of our Saviour 
Christ ; and no works, however moral or good, can, of themselves, 
constitute any title to the mercy and forgiveness of Ged. We concur 
with Mr. G. in his opinion of ‘‘ the Monthly and Critical Reviewers, 
and of similar writers, who labour for the extermination of 
every doctrine, by which the Church of England is exalted above 
Socinianism ;"" bat we take it for granted that, in the note to p. 11, 
he does not mean to defend the principles of Mr. Overton and his 
colleagues, who have arrogantly, (not ‘ honourably”), assumed to 
themselves the title of Evangelical|ministers. Indeed, fromthe doctrine 
set forth in this sermon, we have no reason to think Mr. Graham en. 
tettains any but the pure principles of the church of England, as 
expounded by the Reformers, and not as perverted by the rigicl Calvin- 


ists, 
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The fall of David ; a sermon preached at All Saints Chapel, Bath, on 
Sunday, March the 4th, 1810. By the Rev. Lucius Coghlan, D. D. 
upou 2 Samuel, Chapter xi. v. 1. 8vo. pp. 81. 1s. 6d. Bristol printed ; 
Langman and Co, London ; Meyler and Son, Bath. 

Dx. Coghlan, in his preface. informs us that his object in publishing 
this discourse was the vindication of his moral character, which had 
been aspersed by assertions, that his sermon bordered on obscenity. 
It is therefore printed verbatim as it was preached. ‘The doctor has 
thas adopted the most efficacious means for repelling the charge pre- 
ferred xgaiast him. We hence perused tbe discourse with great atten- 
tion, and have found im it nothing which could afford even 2 pretext 
for such a charge, Almost are we inclined to attribute it either to 
wanton malevolence, or to grossness of ideas, which is the fertile 
source of spurious delicacy. The subject of the sermon is what 
ig appropriately called the fall of David, who having tarried at home, 
while his people went to battle, indulged himself in indolence, and 
ease, and thus became a prey to vicious thoughts and sensual appetites. 
His seduction of Bathsheba, the commission of which sin led him on 
to the commission of others, and Jastly to the murder of her husband 
Uriah, are adduced to prove what may be called the moral of the dis- 
course, the danger of idleness, and self-confidence, the necessity of 
resisting the earliest efforts of temptation, aud of not relying on our 
own powers for that purpose, but of praying earnestly to God for the 
necessary strength. ‘The early and effectual repeniance of David is 
also holden out as an example to other sinners. Al! the lessons obvi- 
ously deducible from these facts and instances are forcibly impressed 
by the preacher, with suitable and eloquent language. And it is but 
justice to say, that the whole discourse is strictly compatible with the 
scripture morality. 

4 Discourse occasioned by the death of Elizabeth Prowse, late of Wic- 
ken-park, Northamptonshire ; delivered in substance at Fulham- 
churen, on Sunday, March the Ath, 1810. By the Rev. John Owen, 
Rector of Paylesham, Essex, and Curate of Fulham, Svo. Pp. 22. 

Ow reading the title page, we were Jed to suppose that Elizaleth 

Prowse was some honest peasant of the parish of Fulham, whose 

exemplary virtues had attracted the notice, and extorted the praise of 

Joha Owen. We were not a little surprised, therefore, to find, that 

she was a lady of large fortune, and sister to Wm. Granville Sharp, 

to whom the sermon is dedicated, and for whose gratification it wis, 
it appears, to have been published.—If the preacher's picture be faith- 
fully drawn, avd we have no reason to suspect its fidelity, Mrs. 

Prowse was, certainly, a most exemplary character, such as all pérsons 

of rank and opulence would do well to study and to imitate. In truth, 


she was a perfect christisn. In the discourse, her virtues were de- — 


picted with great minuteness, and with considerable force, though not 
without some affectation. ‘Lhe lady appears to have died at Fulham ; 
it was bighly proper that the church of her parish should be made the 
theatre of her worldly glory ; but we can see no reason for the pub/i- 
cation of the sermon, but the one we have suggested. 
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A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Stoney Stratford, at the 
visitation of the archdeacon of Bucks, on Thursday, June 28, 1810, 
and published at the request of many of the Clergy present. By 
the Reverend Latham Wainewright, M. A. F. A. S. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and rector of Great Brickhill, Bucks, 4to. Pp, 
#0. Hatchard. 1810. 


Tuts isa plain discourse on the-necessity of a regular ministry, and an 
Established Church, in which the importance of learning to the Clergy 
is maintained and demonstrated against the silly remarks of some 
blockheads, who had, no doubt, read the fable of the fox without a 
tail. Some just, but brief, remarks are made on the different Secta- 
ries, by whom the Church is, at present, assailed ; and, especially on 
the Papists and Methodists ; and the educativn of the poor is strongly 
recommended. Mr. W. thinks the alarm entertained by some mem- 
bers of the Church at the endeavours of Lancaster are unfounded ;. but 
he should know, that the foundation of the alarm is not the attempt to 
enlighten the minds of the poor, or the system proposed for that puar- 
pose, but the encouragement given to the individual, whose object was, 
and is, to acquire a power and an influence at once hostile to the pure 
religion of the Church of England, and dangerous to the state itself. 
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Outlines of a New System of the Practice of Physic and Medical 
Surgery. By Richard Reece, M. D. Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, &c. Pp. 358, royal 8vo. 1], 1s, Highley. 1810. 


Wuite the press teems with works that cnly utter the sentiments of 
preceding writers, and retail the hackneyed opinions of the day; weare: 
happy to meet with a publication which aims at something original, 
and to announce an author who. is bold enough to think for himself, 
Since the time of Darwin, Medicine could boast of no theory worthy 
of notice, and the fertile imagination of that writer has furnished us wita 
more to admire than to approve. It is the beautiful imagery of a 
splendid minds«where system shines; but where practical knowledge is 
soughtin vain, In seeking for a rational theory of physic, we. may 
find it in the principles of chemistry. Yet it wil still be but a theory, 
not less easily formed than reduced to efticient practice. The precise 
difference between vital and chemical action has hitherto baffled all 
our experiments to ascertain. Yet chemical science, extended by mo- 
dern discoveries, and embracing the wide circle of all matter for its 
subject, has happily been applied, of late years, with much advantage 
tothe constitution and action of animal bodies. ‘On this foundation, 
and the ptinciples of pneumatic chemistry, combined with the laws of 
auimal matter, is built the present system, which now offers itself to 
our examination. ‘The electric powers of the animal body, early 
Boticed, but first fully proved, and gheir extent ascertained, by Galvani, 
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have been adopted by the author as the basis of his Theory, which is, 
at least, ingenious, universal in its application, and affords a ready ex. 
planation of every function of the animal economy, both in health, and 
under disease. The first position of the author is, that the living human 
body is an animal elaboratory, in which are constantly going on a 
variety of processes dependant on, or rather, perhaps, somewhat ana. 
logous'to, chemical affinity. This position the author illustrates by 
pointing out the different processes of the Stomach—of the Heart— 
of the Liver—of the Kidneys—of the Lungs—and, lastly, of the 
brain. Under the ‘* Cerebral System,” he includes the Brain and 
Nerves . 


‘* The Brain,” he observes, ‘* appears to be the connecting medium 
between the body and an immaterial principle to which various deno- 
minations have been given, viz. Vis Medicatrir Nature, The Soul, &c, 
A power which superintends, and regulates the different processes 
going on in the system. The Brain, the seat of sensation, the receptacle 
of our ideas, and scene of all the intellectual operations. 

‘* Of its electrical power the Body supplies it with a peculiar electric 
matter, conducted over the Body by the Nerves. By the union of this 
avimal electric matter with the oxygene of the blood, in the course of 
the Arteries, and accompanying Nerves, there is a constant disengage. 
ment of Caloric. Experiments proving the source of heat. Tbe heat 
of an extremity diminished by compression of the principal Nerve. 
The same effect follows the compression of the principal Artery. The 
venous blood of a paralytic Jimb more oxygenated than of the limb in 
a healthy state, 

** The de-oxygenated blood returns by the veins. Animal electric 
matter collected by silk. “Accumulation of electric matter in the body, 
the dry state of the skin, not affording a conducting surface, often sud- 
denly discharge from the brain on the approach of sleep, producing an 
electrical shock. Of the electrical powers of the brain of the cat. 
The vitality of the body primarily depends on a species of ignition, 
{aterm wholly inadmissible ; calorification would be less exceptionable] 
which I shall term animal ignition.” 


Animal ignition, then, he considers as the great source of vifa/ily, 
and its increase or diminution as giving riSe to the various forms of 
disease. To shew the propriety of this he first determines the proper, 
or standard, degree of heat which the body ought to possess, and ther 
considers the deviations from that standard under disease ; Ist where 
the electric matter and oxygen are combined as in synocha ; and next, 
where the electric matter is accumulated and the oxygen deficient a8 
in typhus. The quantity of electric matter, therefore, and the quan- 
tity of oxygen present, determine the heat of the body: and the 
excitability of the brain, by its increase or diminution, is the source 
more or less abundant of the electric matter supplied to the system. 
The author then enumerates the vatious species of increased general 
or local ignition ; this is followed by asimilar statement of diminished 
ignition ; he adduces under these heads a number of important facts in 
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corroboration of his opinions. Dr. R. baving thus established his general 
positions, he thence draws from them certain inferences under the 
name of deductions, and observes that, 


«€ In the treatinent of all diseases we must attend to the indications 
of the Vis Medicatrix Nature. We must also attend to the state of 
the Cerebral System. Preternatural excitability not only exposes the 
body to the action of contagion, but keeps up wcreased ignition. If 
the Cerebral System be too excitable, local diseases, or accidents, will 
produce increased ignition. In all accidents we should, therefore, 
diminish the excitability of the Cerebral System to prevent general 
increased ‘ignition, (sympathetic fever) that will aggravate the local 
mischief. 

« The state of the Sanguiferous System must also be attended to ; 
that the quantity or quality of the blood may not disturb the brain. 

¢ In cases of increased excitability of the brain, in plethoric habits, 
it is of importance to diminish the quantity of oxygene, by lessening 
the proportion of red particles, by the extraction of blood. (See Syno- 
chus, Synocha, and Typhus.) | 

“ The buffy appearance of the blood occasioned by superabundance 
of Caloric. Experiments proving that.excess of Caloric produces the 
buffy appearance of blood. 

‘‘STaTE OF PULSE, AS DENOTING PLENITUDE, DEPLETION OF 
THE SANGUIFEROUS SYSTEM, AND EXCITABILITY OF BRAIN. 

* Quickness of Pulse indicates increased excitability, Its euick- 
a checked, almost immediately, by application of cold water to the 

‘* Or tHe Puxse, anp tts 1nDIcATIONS.—Of Dr, George For- 
dyce’s Table of Pulse —Of the Strong and Weak Pulse.-—Of the Full 
and Small Pulse.—Of tbe Frequent and Slow Pulse. Of the Regular 
Irregular, and Intermittent Pulse.—Of the Hard and Soft Pulse.—Of 
the Quick and Slow Pulse. —Of the Great and Small Pulse.—Of the 
Uppressed and Empty Pulse.—Of the various distiuctions concerning 
the Pulse. ; 

** In all cases of disease, particularly of the Chronic kind, we must 
attend to (A) the state of the Stomach. 

** (B) The nature of the Aliment. 

“ (C) The state of the Lungs, particularly as oppressed by the dis- 
tension of Vessels. . 

** Of the purity of the Air. 

“ OF THE MEANS EMPLOYED TO COUNTERACT DISEASE, OR RESTORE 
THE DISOKDERED BODY TO HEALTA. 

“* Of these the most powerful are those which operate on the brain, 
through the medium of the mind. 

“ Remarkable instances of cures effected by Passions of the Mind. 

“ Or tHe Passions or THE MIND, AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
TRE Bony. 

“ They may be reduced to Two Ciasses. 

‘* First,—Such as rouse the powers of the Brain. 
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“ Ssconn,—Such as diminish its power. 

“* Or rue Finst Crass. . 

“ Or a Serene Stare or inp PRODUCED BY CONFIDENCE.— 
Serenity of Mind being an uniform attendant on health, it is of great 
importance to produce it in all cases of disease affecting the Cerebral 
System. 

Of the effects of Confidence. 

‘* Cases illustrating the wonderful effects of Confidence. 

‘* The beneficial effects of Medicine, in a great ‘measure, depend 
on the Confidence of the Patient in the remedy, or in the prescriber, 

** Or Joy. 

** Ov Love,—A compound passion, invigorates the Mind aud 
Body. 

** Op Ancer,—Increases the action of the Brain, and increases the 
determination of the blood to the head ; atten an exciting cause of 
Apoplexy. 

** Or Hope,—A mild stimulating passion. 

‘* Or Saame,—Considered a debilitating passion ; evidently 
creases the electrical powers of the Brain. 

** Ov Anxiety,—lIits effects dependent on the object. 

*€ Or Jeatousy,---Composed of Fear and Anger; Anger predomi- 
nates. 

‘* Or tue Sziconp Crass, .--The depressing passions. 

** Ov Fean,---Its effect on the Brain, producing irregular action 
of the-heart, intermittent pulse. Disposes the Brain to the action of 
contagious matter. Its salutary effects in cases of increased excitability 
of Brain, as Mania, Gout, &c. 

** Oe Grter,---Similar in its effects to Fear.---Diminishes the 
electrical powers of the Brain. 

“Or Pity.---Combined with Grief and Regard or Affection. 

* Or Diseovust.---Its wonderful effects on the Brain, often pro- 
ducing sickness, nausea, vomiting, Diarrhea, Syncope, and sometimes 
sudden death. : 

“* Other States of mind might be noticed,---as Resolution, Prede- 
termination, &c."" 


The theoretical part of his work being finished, the treatment of 
diseases is Dr. Reece’s next consideration. In classing them, he adopts 
the nosology of Cullen ; but at the same time freely otfers his objections 
to the defective state of that arrangement.” T hese objections he thus 
enumerates, 


ee Intermittents, a Section of the Order Febres, and the varieties. 
are classed as Genera. Jaundice and Syphilis, as Genera of the 
Order Impetigenes. The Plague, a Genus of the Order Exanthe- 
mata. 

“* Apoplexy, in the Class Newroses, defined, Sensus et motus 
laesi sine morbo locali. 

“* Palmonary Consumption, the most destructive disease in this 
eonntry, is classed as a Sequel of Hamoptysis, and Phthisis a Peripneu- 
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monia, Phthisis Asthmatica, Phthisis Scrophulosa, enumerated as 
Species, although even the matter expectorated is rarely streaked with 
blood. 

« Hydrothorax, a Genus of the Order Infumescentie. Dypsneea, 
a Genus of the Order Spasmi, &c. 

«« The Cerebral System being, in most diseases, either primarily 
or secondarily affected, the Class Neuroses should be the First. 

« The First Order of which might comprehend disease of increased 
excitability ; as the Genera of which might be enumerated the diseases 
of General Ignition. 

‘© Second Class,—Increased excitability of the Brain without in- 
creased Ignition. Order Spasmi, Genera, Asthma, Hysteria, Epilep- 
sy, &C. 

“« Third Class,—Locales, or Local Increased Ignition. The Genera, 
Internal and External Increased Ignition 

‘* Fourth Class,—Local increased excitability of the Cerebral Sys- 
tem, not attended with increased Ignition, as Genera, Rheumatism, 
Spasms, ‘Tic doloreux, &c. 

‘* Fitth Class,—Diseases from diminished excitability, as Genera, 
Hemeplegia, Gutta Serena, Deafness, Xe. 

* Scrofula being a disease of the Constitution, neither originating 
in the Cerebral nor Sanguiferous System, might comprehend an Order 
of disease and the Local affections, as Genera, Pulinonary Consump- 
tion, White Swelling, &c. | 

** There might also be an Order of Parasitice#, as Genera, Cancer, 
Worms, Itch, Lousy disease, Excrescences, &c."’ 


In the practical part of his work the author has shewn much cor- 
rectness and clearness of elucidation, in arranging the principles of 
treatment in the various diseases, Of this the reader may form amore 
competent opinion by quoting an instance or two, and which will at the 
same time shew how well the preceding theory applies in accounting 
for the various phenomena of the morbid state, as well as laying down 
the indications of cute. 


“ Divided into distinct and confluent. 

** Of the Phenomena and Cause of Small Pox.—Produced by the 
introduction of a specific contagion. First acts on the brain, produces 
general increased ignition of the body, followed, in three or four days, 
by an eruption of the skin, in proportion of the degree of increase of 
the ignition of the body. Generates matter sui generis, leaves the 
body unsusceptible of its action; enters the system by effluvia by the 
lungs, introduced artificially by the skin. » 

‘ Of the advantages of Inoculation.—Preparatory medicine, by 
diminishing the excitablity of the Cerebral System, prevents much 
increase of ignition, and, consequently, succeeded by a smalicrop. A 
knowledge of the fever, preceding the eruption, enables us to adopt a 
proper treatment; not to keep the body warm, or to increase a deter 
mination to the skin, which we should otherwise be apt to do. 


“* OF the method of communicating the infection by Inoculation. 
H 2 
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The part punctured advances to suppuration before it enters the 
system. 

* Of its nataral progress. 

“« Of Preparatory Medicine,—Jalap and Calomel. 

“ Ov true Treatment or Smarr Pox. 

‘* The disease running a determined course, the object we should 
have in view is, to keep down the increased ignition of the body : if the 
crop be large, or confluent, we must be careful that we do not induce 
too great a degree of debility. 

* The use of Aperient Medicine, Saline Mixture, and Antimonial 
Sudorific, must be regulated not only by the degree of increased 
ignition, but the natural constitution of the patient. 

** To prevent a large crep the patient should be kept in a cool air. 

“© Or Recimmen,—The diet should consist entirely of vegetable 
matter, as Jellies, Puddings, Whey, Barley Water, &c. When the 
pustules begin to maturate, a little animal food may be allowed. 

‘“* If symptoms of ‘Lyphus intervene, or Petechiz, it will be neces- 
sary to counteract the disposition to decomposition, by increasing the 
cohesion of the body, 

** Jn this case the treatment recommended for Typhus shgald be 
adopted. 

© Or Cow Pox. 

** Lately*introduced as a preventative to virulous contagion. So far 
as experience goes, it appears to afford a security against the’ conta- 
gious influence of Small Pox. 

_ * Of the Cases that have been published of Small Pox subsequent 
to Cow Pox ;—not entitled to any credit. 

‘* Of eruptions of the skin supposed ta follow Cow Pox. 

« No new eruption has appeared since its introduction. It, like 
other diseases, by increasing the ignition of the tody, may put consti- 
tutional diseases into action ; bat Cow Pox is less likely to do it than 
Small Pox or Measles. 

Cow Pox is communicated by inoculation. 

Cautions respec:ing the muatter,---should be taken before it be- 
comes opake. 

*€ Ot the probable causes of its failure. 

‘ Or tHe Treatment or Cow Pox. 

 ‘Vhe intreduction of the infection, producing little or no increase 
of the ignition of (he body, requires no medical treatment. 

* The Jocal increased ignition sometimes running high, the appli- 
cation of Spermaceti Ointment on lint, or a dilute solution of Acetated 
Cerusse, necessary.” 


Other examples might be cited in which the methodical 
treatment ia no Jess juticious; but as the work is more 
calculated for professional than popular readers, the former will rea 
Aily recognize the article dyspepsia among the number of those to 
which we here allude. 

-: From the above view of Dr. Reece’s work, we are convinced every 
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reader will admit that it possesses considerable merit. As we agree 
with Locke that the system makers always bring something new to our 
observation, whereas the Jevellers do nothing but destroy, we do not 
hesitate in approving of Dr. Reece’s work, That the author's theory 
will explain many phenomena in the animal aconomy cannot be 
doubted, that it should satisfactorily illustrate all, is too much to ex- 
pect from any humaningenuity, The Dr. does not seem to have aim- 
ed.so much at new modes of practice, as at giving a rational and satis- 
factory explanation of what is already known. This, perhaps, he 
considered as his chief duty in teaching ; for it is as a text book only 
that the present work now appears. He has not, therefore, the advan- 
tage of expanding his opinions, which we hope he will do at a future 
period. By this he may perform a beneficial act to society, and add to 
his own merited reputation. In promulgating his system to the public, 
the author observes, that he is neither prompted by vanity nor by 
motives of interest ; that he seeks only to promote medical science, ex- 
cite a spirit of inquiry and investigation, and he trusts that bis efforts 
will be liberally received, and commented on with candour. Doubtless 
the candid and liberal will freely a‘low to his publication its due portion 
of merit: jealousy, however, is not less common among medical practi- 
tioners then it was formerly supposed to be among females; and Dr. 
R. must not expect wholly to escape its fangs. ‘Those too, who are 
courting a smuggled admission into the College, will very probably 
think this volume furnishes a fortunate opportunity for accelerating 
their learned and honourable purpose. Their opinions, then, may be 
considered as a key to their secret views, As to our own opinions, 
however we may differ in some respects from Dr. R. we must 
say, that we have rather fallen short than exceeded in the commen- 
dation to which we consider this work entitled. 

Since writing the above, we have heard a paper by Dr. Woollaston 
read to the Royal Society, on the non-existence of sugar in the serum 
of the blood, in which Dr. W. intimated some opinions similar to 
those in the system proposed by Dr. Reece, although with a very diffe- 
rent view. Such a coincidence, however, as was said of Brunonianism, 
by-Darwin, is no little favorable to this “ New System of Medicine.” 
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A few plain Olservations upon the end and means of Political Reform, 
and the measures adopted by the present supporters of that Cause. 
In a Letter toa Member of Parliament. 8vo. Pp. 4%. J. Cawthorn. 


Tuts tract is evidently the production of a sensije and temperate 
friend of reform, It contains some just remarks on the violent pro- 
ceedings, and unconstitutional tendency, of the meeting of pretended 
delegates at the Crown and Anchor, in 1809, and shews, that in all 
the declamations of that democratic party, it is impossible to dtaw 
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from them any specific plan of reform, The author professes his 
wish for a retional reform, introduced by the country gentlemen in the 
House of Commons, and having for its object to extend the power of 
voting in boroughs, to certain freeholders and leaseholders ; and to 
transter the right of sending representatives to Parliament from 
decayed boroughs to popular towns. To the principle of such a 
reform, we certainly should be the Jast to object ; though without a 
knowledge of its minute details, it would be impossible to form an 
adequate opinion of its merits. The political refor m, alluded to in 
the title page, is equally free from rejection; its object is to render 
nvore efficient the foreign and military departments; to simplify our 
legal proceedings, to abridge their expense, and to prevent the sale of 
offices in any way connected with the administration of justice. To 
this reform, in its fullest extent, we are decidedly favourable. 

The tract is written with ability, and the author has judiciously, and 
from principle, we doubt not, steered a middle course between mob- 
anarchy and Constitutional temperament. 


The substarce of a Speech delivered by ‘the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Melville, in the House of Lords, on the oth of February, 
1810, relating to the Reports of the Commissioners of Naval Kevision, 
8vo. Pp. 49. 2s. Mathews and Leigh. 


Turse commissioners of naval revision were supported, during Mr, 
Pitt's administration, and when Lord Melville presided over the 
Admiralty Board. The object of their appointment, was to devise a 
system of regulations for fixing the duties and salaries of officers 
employed in the different offices, connected with, and dependent on, 
the navy. And it was intended, afierwards, to enlarge the sphere of 
ee ‘ir inquiries, by extending them to the supply.of hemp and timber 

or the navy, objects of the first consequence; but the succeeding 
be rd of Admiralty, from motives best known to themselves, puta 
period to their labours, and even, by a wretched parsimony, disgrace- 
ful to the country, suffered these commissioirers to labour eight moaths, 
in order to bring their impending inguiries to a close, and to complete 
their reports, without a salary. ‘Vheir reports were isid-before Parlia- 
ment, and the object of Lord Mev ille’s speech, io which he explained 
the origin and progress of the commis ion, was to present an address 
to his majesty, to intreat him to inform the House what steps had 
been taken for carrying into effect those measures which were recom- 
mended in the reports, 


Sul'stance of the Speech of Lord Viseount Melville, in the House of 
Peers, Monday, May 21, 1810, on the sulject of Troop Ships. 
With an Appendix. Svo. Pp 73. 2s. 6d. J. J. Stockdale. 1810. 


Tue attention which Lord Melville has ever paid to naval subjects, 
axl the indefatigable attention which be invariably paid to the duties 
ot his office, when first Lord of the Admiralty, entities his opinion on 
questions convected with tbe navy, to particular respect. The prefe- 
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fence which his lordship gives to the employment of king's ships of 
war for the conveyance of troops, instead of hired transports, appears 
to us to be founded on reasons not easily controverted, His lordship 
proposes, that a sufficient number of ships in ordinary, carrying not 
more than 20 guns, and manned with onty one-third of their usual 
complement, shall always be kept in readiness fur the reception of 
24,000 troops. He details, much at length, and in the most satisfactory 
manner, the superior advantages of this mode of conveyance, over 
the usual mode by transports, and he enters into acalculation to prove, 
that it would be more economical also. This last, however, is a 
point of comparative insignificance, when it is considered, that the 
health of the troops is much better preserved in king’s ships than in 
transports. And, indeed, to us, the superiority of his Lordship’s plan 
appears, in all respects, so decisive, that we can form to our imagi- 
ation no available reason for rejecting it. 

Lord Melville takes a view of the whole naval force of our ene- 
mies, including every power of the Continent, except Spain and Por- 
tugal, which he estimates at seventy sail of the line; and hence he 
recommends the reduction of our line of battle ships, in commission, 
toninety-one, A number, in bis opinion, amply sufficient to provide 
for all possible contingencies. We concur with his lordship, most 
fully, in the suggestion, that as many good and sound ships as possible 
should be laid up in ordinary, in order, at some future period, to have 
a powerful fleet ready, at a short notice, to cope with an enemy, who 
may then be better prepared to dispute with us the sovereignty of the 
ocean, This is a consideration of great importance, and demanding 
the most serious attention of his majesty’s ministers. 


Reform without Innovation ; or cursory thoughts on the only practi- 
cable Reform of Parliament, consistent with the existing laws, and 
the spirit of the Constitution. 8vo.Pp.'24. Printed by William 
Savage, Bedfordbury. No bookseller’s name. 

The author of this little tract makes some brief, but pertinent re- 
marks upon the discordant projects of modern refurmers for impro- 
ving the present system of Parliamentary representation ; all of which 
he condemns, as calculated to subvert the constitution of the country. 
He then suggests his own plan of Reform without Innovation. — It is 
shortly this :—that the qualification of every Member of Parliament 
should be real, and not nominal ; permanent and not fugitive ;—and, 
further, that it should be made liable, by law, to.the demands of cre- 
ditors, who may have sued him to execution ; that when seized, by 
Virtue of this process, a given time should be allowed him to provide 
another qualification ; and if he did not provide one, he should, ipso 
facto, by that commission, be excluded from his seat. By such a plan, 
it would be requisite, not only that a member should be qualified at 
the time of his election, but that he should be constantly qualified du- 
ring the whole period of his sitting in parliament. The author thinks, 
that the Houses, by this means, would become more respectable, and 
more respected. He notices the disgraceful fact of the return of a 
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member, actually confined for debt, who spent that money in securing 
his election which should have been appropriated to his creditors. He 
obtained his liberation, took his seat, and then left the kingdom. We 
have seen, too, an uncerlificated Lankrupt retain his seat in parliament. 
There can be no doubt that such things were never in the ¢ontemplation 
of our ancestors, when they made laws for fixing the qualifications, 
and for settling the privileges of Members, They are gross abuses of 
a principle, just in itself, and beneficial in its consequences. Some 
remedy, however, ought to be found for them. 
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The Hermit with other foems. By Richard Hatt.12mo. Pp. 136, 5s. 
Vernor and Hood. ) 


Iw: his preface we are told by the bard, that ‘‘ this book is the pro- 
duction of an unietiered muse ;” a@ confession which gives a favourable 
idea of his modesty, and the truth of which there is rot the smallest 
reason to doubt. We are sorry to find that he is ‘* doomed to corhplain 
of poverty’s unconquerable bar,” because, in the first place he seems 
so kind and gentle as to deserve a better fate ; and, in the second, she 
does not seem likely to .emove this bar by any efforts of his own. 
We are further told, that the work ‘ was origivally intended for publi- 
cation ia February, but has been unavoidably delayed from appearing 
until the present period ;” and we sincerely wish that it had been de- 
layed much longer. In truth, we should be guilty of great injustice 
to Mr. Hatt himself, were we to conceal our opinian, that bis abilities 
for poetical composition bear no kind of proportion to the amusement 
which he seéms to derive from it; and that, with bis disposition and 
feelings, what talents he possesses, if directed to another channel, 
might enable him to subdue the stubborn genius of poverty. 


Feeling, or Sketches from Life; a desultory poem, with other pieces. 
By a lady. 12mo., Pp. 162, 5s. Manners and Miller, Edinburgh ; Long- 
man and Co, London. 1811. 


° Feeling isa long varrative in verse, which, had it been given in prose, 


would not have been uninteresting; but something more than verse is 
Necessary to constitute Poetry. The lady's principles are good, her 
opinions correct, and her verse tolerably easy and fluent. This remark 
applies to her ‘* Feeling” of her ‘* oiber pieces” the misanthrope is 
much the best, indeed, has real claims to poetical merit. ‘The story 
is natural, well constracted, and ihe catastrophe effecting. If it were 
pot too long for our limits, we shout transcribe it, as a favourable 
specimen of the author's talents. 
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Analysis of the Money Situation of Great Britain, with respect to its 
Coins amd Bank Notes. Pp. 27, 8vo, 1s, Gd. Mackinlay. 1810. 


He who evinces only a strict regard to truth and impartial justice, 
seldom astonishes the vulgar bv paradoxes, or gratifies party zealots by 
the extravagance or violence of his sentiments. ‘Thy author of the 
tract before us displays much good sense, impartiality, and true pa- 
triotism ; he has viewed the subject in its true light, but he has not 
ventured far enough, alihough he displays no uncandid fear of stating 
one fact more than another, like many of the sagacious writers against 
the Bank. We recommend the following extract to the consideration 
of Mr. Huskisson, and his political confessor : 


« That multitude of theorists, who maintain that the great or smal] 
quantity of Money circulating in a country, determines the high or the 
low price of other objects of daily use, are abvut to experience in 
Great Britain, even without diminishing the Bank of England Paper, 
which they seem so desirous of, the full effects of a great scarcity of 
Money, they will probably lament the first effect of an increased 
Interest of Money, of the consequent fall in the value of Public 
Stocks, (notwithstanding the weekly purchases of the Sinking Fund 
Commissioners) as well as of houses, land, &c. and congratulate them- 
selves solely with the reduced price of other objects of general and 
daily use, from the want of sufficient means to pay then. 

‘* But it certainly cannot afford real cause of gratulation, that West 
and East India produce should fall still lower, and produce the total, 
ruin of West Lodia property, as well as of the commerce with India. 

“Yo such lamentabie consequences, however, must a scarcity of 
Money lead; and if these theorists would apply to those who deal in 
other objects of daily want, in order te know what they would do next 
year, in case they now only got three-fourths of their present prices, they 
would be uniformly answered, * Weslould abandon our occupations, 
because we should be suilering a considerable loss, instead of gaining 
our daily bread.’ 

“What would become of the whole community on every thing 
becoming scarce ? renewed aud even increased dearness for some per- 
sons, and a total want of various objects, for others, must take place. 
These ideas of great cheapness from a scarcity of Money, ‘arise from 
taking a superficial view of the subject, and from.not attending to the 
ultimate ‘consequences of that check upon industry, which arises from 
it,-and also that rents remain the same while tweir capital falls in value, 
They never examine the combination of circumstance, from whieh 
each object assumes its proportional, its natural, and its permanent 
value, so necessary for its re-production, independent of gaod, mid- 
djing, or bad crops, but dwell solely upon its competition price with 
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106 Politics. 
the scarcity or plenty of Money, the effect of which can only be tem- 
porary.” 


-** If it was true, that plenty of money produced ultimately the dear- 
ness of every article, a balance of trade in favour of Great Britain, 
would in that case be a national curse instead of'a blessing, which the 
inhabitants are so anxious of obtaining by it. 

“¢ The truth, however, is, that plenty of Money causes every thing 


‘to fructify, while scarcity of Money causes every thing to wither ; and 


Great Britain is about to experience the last, if some genius does not 
arise to avert the impending blow. 
“« Superabundance of Money in coin, (not Paper Money) can do no 


harm ; and of this there was, in former days, sufficient proof in Hol-. 


land, when the interest of money fell there to two and two and a half 
per cent. from its very great abundance, and yet every thing of daily 
use remain cheap and equally abundant, until Great Britain called for 
large supplies of corn, butter, cheese, &c. &c.” 
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Tue Regency, the discussions in Parliament respecting it, and the 
consequences likely to result from it, still continue to engross the 
public attention, to the exclusion of almost every other topic. But, as 
the measure is still incomplete, the bill not having yet passed both 
houses, we shall postpone our fina! opinion of it, until we can view it 
asa whole. The Parliamentary proceedings have justified the opinion 
we expressed as to the public effect of any trial of strength, between 
the contending parties. We declared our conviction, that if the 
friends of Lord Sidmouth should act in conjunction with those of Lords 
Grenville and Grey, the minister would be left in a minority. On two 
or three occasions, where this has been the case, the effect which we 
predicted has taken place. We lament exceedingly the course which 
the members of the Royal Family have been advised to pursue. The 
Prince of Wales, with a becoming, and, we must add, a constitutional 
delicacy, studiously abstained from giving any opinion on measures 
proposed to be agitated in Parliament; yet did all his brothers, ina 
paper signed at his house, and at midnight too, not hesitate to enter a 
solemn Protest against such measures, that is, against the restrictions 
intended to be imposed on the Regent. Whether the paper in ques- 
tion be considered as a Protest, or simply as @ declaration of opinion, it 
must, connected with the place in which, and the time at which, it 
was signed, be regarded not merely as irregular, but, we are compelled 
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to say, unconstitutional also, The princes, as princes, have no politi- 
cal character ; no right whatever to protest against any public measure 
discussing, or about to be discussed, in Parliament. As Peers only 
have they distinct political privileges and rights, one of which is, the 
right of entering a protest on the records of the illustrious assembly in 
which they sit, against any measures which the house may have 


adopted, To assume such a right out of Parliament is incompatible 


with the constitution ; it is grossly irrogular too, because it has a diyect 
and preponderating tendency to create an intluence hostile to free dis- 
cussion, and infringing on the mental independence of Parliament. In 
the present case, the paper being dated from Carlton House, of neces- 
sity impressed the mind of every man, that it was composed, if not 
at the request of, most certainly 11 concert with, the Prince ; and that 
his Royal Highness, not couceiving it proper to declare his own senti- 
ments on the subject, directly to Parliament, had adopted this indirect 
and circuitous mode of making them known. Our unfeigned respect 
for these illustrious personages inclines us to believe, that they were 
not aware of these consequences; nor of the nature and tendency. of 
the measure itself. If they had viewed it iv the same light in which 
we consider it, we are persuaded their regard for the constitution, 
would have effectually deterred them from having recourse te it. As 
to the contents of the Paper, if we could, for a moment, bring our- 
selves to believe, that the restrictions imposed on the Regent, would 
violate the rights, invade the prerogative, ox dim the lustre of the 
crown, our voice should be amongst the foremost, and the loudest, to 
hold them up to public execration. No ; conscious as we are that the 
rights of the crown are, in fact, the rights of the people, and essen- 
tially interwoven with their liberty, we should be the last to tolerate 
any, the smallest, attack upon them ; and the first to oppose our feeble 
efforts against the daring hand uplifted to assail them. But, on the 
maturest consideration, after weighing, with impartial judgment, 
every objection which has been urged against the restrictions, we are 
decidedly of opinion that, instead of attacking, they wre made to de- 
Jend, the rights of the Crown 

The power vested in the regent is a delegated power, to be exercised 
in the name, and on behalf of the King. The Regent, then, is not the 
King, but the King’s representative. And, in delegatiug the necessary 
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portion of power for carrying on the government with effect, special 


care must be taken that when the King shall be in a state to resume 
his functions, he shall find all his rights entire, and no impediment to 
the resumption of his former power and influence in its utmost pleni- 
tude. It is perfectly obvious that this could not be the case if all the 
rights and prerogatives of the crown were to be transferred to the Re- 
gent. It is essential, therefore, for the preservation of the righis and 
power of the Crown, that certain restrictions should be imposed on the 
Regent. This conclusion is drawn without the smallest allusion to 
the individual who is destined to be the King’s representative, and, in- 
deed, no part of the discussions in Parliament, have been more irregu- 
Jar and unconstitutional, than the frequent efforts to render this great 
public question a personal consideration. In framing a Jaw, of the 
nature in question, and, of course, in regulating its provisions, the Par- 
liament should act on general principles, without any reference to indi- 
viduals ; they should consider themselves, as not providiug merely for 
a present exigency, but as legislating for future ages. Nothing could 
be more preposterous and inconsistent than the conduct of those mem- 
bers who, while they deprecated the mention of the King’s name, even 
where the subject related to the care of his-person, as tending to create 
am undue influence ; made no scruple incessantly to introduce the 
name of the Regent, which, they must know, would create still greater 
influence. It was insisted that the restrictions were intended as a per- 
sonal insult to the Prince of Wales, This was an unconstitutional 
mode of discussing a measure of such national importance. If we 
could for a moment think that any insult was intended to be offered'to 
this: ilhustrious personage, we should be among the first to resent it, 
But we ure convinced, that not one of the Prince's personal friends, or 
most strenuous advocates, is more incapable of insulting him, than 
Mr. Perceval himself, or any of the other members who have voted for 
the restrictions, 

Ou the question relating to the royal household, a great difference 
of opinion has prevailed. We should object most strongly to any 
reguistion of this nature, which would tend either to give the Queena 
parliamentary inflcence, or to harass the government of the Regent ; 
but at the same time, the King ought to be treated, as. Lord Grenville. 
very properly observed, during his sickness, with the respect due toa 
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King, and in a manner suitable to his rank and dignity. We must 
here observe, that nothing could be more manly, dignified, and con- 
sistent, than one of his Lordship’s speeches on this subject ; and we had 
infinite satisfaction in hearing that noble person, after a JapSeof so many 
years, nranfully support the same principles which he formerly upheld 
with so much energy and success. It appears to us, however, that by 
rendering the great officers of the household irremovalle for a limited 
time, all the above purposes would be fully secured. 

One subject, of a collateral nature, has been introduced in the House 
of Peers, of greater public importance, than is generally imagined. 
We refer to the discussion relative to the use of Proxies, in the House 
of Peers. Our readers need scarcely be told that the privilege of 
voting by proxy, is conferred on Peers by an exercise of the royal 
prerogative. And it appears to us, that any attempt to abridge, or to. 
prevent, the exercise of this privilege, is, of necessity, an infringement 
on the prerogative ; and that such abridgment or prevention can only, 
consistently, proceed from the same source whence flowed the privilege 
itself. If, indeed, it were now a subject for consideration, whether 
such a privilege should, or should not, be granted, for the first time, 
we should decidedly, and without hesitation, declare our opinion that 
it ought not to be granted. But the difference is essential between the 
expediency of conceding a new right, and the propriety of suppressing 
aright already existing. Besides, it has been already observed, the 
propriety of such suppression, can never, according to our notions 
of consistency, be discussed by an assembly of persons on whom the 
right in question has been bestowed, by the only power competent to 
bestow it, and, consequently, as we contend, the only power constitu- 
tionally competent to abridge it, or wholly to suppress it. ‘The persons, 
possessing the right, may, indeed, by common consent, wave the ex- 
ercise of it, on any particular occasion, but this, we ppprehend, must 
- be the act of the whole, and not the act of a majority, no majority 
having the power to deprive a minority of any right or privilege 
conferred on them by a superior authority, and which the majority 
itself is not competent to confer. The observation, of course, does not 
apply to judicial cases, or to those matters of internal police whieh: 
every assembly have a right to settle among themselves, for the preser- 
vation of order and regularity, and for the punishment of offeuces of 
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various descriptions. But if the principle, here combated with the 
greatest deference to that illustrious assembly who have otherwise 
decided, were carried to its fair extent, the consequences, we are pers 
suaded, would alarin its most strenuous advocates. 

From the very commencement of these discussions, rumours have 
been-afloat of an immediate and tota! change of ministers. Considering, 
however, the nature of the Regent's power, the happy prospect of the 
King’s speedy and effectual recovery, and the affectionate anxiety dis- 
played by the Prince at the i!Iness of bis royal parent, we incline not to 
give the smallest credit to such reports. We cannot believe that, uns 
der such circumstances, the Regent would deem it proper to dismiss 
those servants whom his Mayesty has selected, and in whom he has 
reposed the utmost ‘confidence; o: to change that system of policy 
which his Majesty is known to approve. It, indeed, that happy periods 
for the approach of which noone is more earnestly desirous than the 
Prince himself, were at a greai distance, the Regent would be fully 
authorized to exercise his owa discretion in the choice of his servants, 
and of his public measures. His trust, though delegated, is a public 
trust ; personal responsibility attaches to it; and, therefore, no one 
could reasonably question the exercise of his right to adopt such a sys- 
tem of policy as he should, conscientiously, consider as best calculated 


to promote the constitutional interests of the state, or to select such 


persons for carrying it intoeffect, as he should deem most proper, and 
most competent to the purpose. 

There are, however, aset of men, actuated either by party spirits 
or by still worse motives, whose efforts are directed to inculcate 
a belief, that the King never will be restored to such a state as _ will 
enable him to resume the reins of power. He is subject, they say, to 
frequent returns of mental infirmity ; and, moreover, the loss of his 
sight incapacitates him for the exercise of the royal functions. This 
open attempt to dethrone a living Monarch, amounts nearly to treasous 
and cannot be too severely reprobated by ali good and faithful subjects. 
To speak thus of a Monarch, who, during a lengthened reign of half 
a century, has made the welfare aud happiness of his people the first 
object of his care, who has set a glorious example of religious and 
moral conduct to his subjects, is to display the basest ingratitude ; 
while this daring assumption of a right to depose a Monarch for those 
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infirmities which are, in a manner, inseparable from human nature, no 
7 only is incompatible with every notion of legitimate power, but is 
pregnant with the most mischievous and alarming consequences ;— 
consequences to be deprecated and dreaded by none more than by the 
illustrious personage whom the assertions in question are insidiously 
meant to flatter, but whom they will infallibly disgust. 
| We have many more observations to make on the important business 
of the Regency, and on its probable consequences on the foreign and 
domestic policy of the country ; but they might justly be considered 
as premature, before the Regent has assumed the reins of Governnent 
and, consequently, before an opportunity has been afforded for ascer-- 
taining his sentiments, his views, and his designs. In this stage of the 
business, we shall merely premise, that whoever may be the ministers 
of the Regent, we shall suffer our mind to be biassed by no prejudice 
or prepossession, but judge them entirely by their conduct. If that 
shall appear to us calculated to uphold the constitution, and to promote 
the real interests of the country, it shall have our firm and honest sup- 
port ; but if, on the contrary, it should seem to have an opposite tendency, 
then shall we fearlessly exercise the undoubted privilege of Englishmen, 
fairly and freely to discuss, to praise, and to censure, the public conduct 
~ of ab lic men. 
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a 
Tue Reverend Dr.Hatton, Vicar of Sutterton,is printing a Charity Ser- 
mon, preached at Boston and Sutterton, January 20, for the Relief of 
the unhappy Sufferers by the dreadful Inundation which happened in 
that neighbourhood on the 10th of November last. 


' Early in February will be published, Exploratory Travels through the 
Western Territories of North America: comprising a voyage from 
St. Louis, on the Mississippi, to the sources of that river, and a jour- 


' ney through the interior of Louisiana and the north-eastern provinces 

of New Spain. Performed in the years 1805, 1806, 1807, by order 

F of. the government of the United States. By Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike, Major 6th Regt. U. S. Infantry. 

t In these Travels, Major Pike bas thrown important light upon the 


Geography of a vast and interesting tract of country, never before ex- 
plored by civilized man, and ascertained, from actual observation, the 
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course and sources of the chief rivers of North America, including 
those of the Mississippi, the Yellow Stone River (one of the main 
branches of the Missouri), the Arkansaw of Louisiana, and the great 
Rio de} Norte of New Mexico. 

dames Peller Malcolm, F.S. A. has nearly ready for publication, 
Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London, from the Roman 
Invasion to the Year 1700; including ‘the Origin of British Society, 
Customs, and Manners. <A General Sketch of the State of Religion, 

ition, Dresses, and. Amusements of the Citizens of London, 

daring that period. To which are added, Illustrations of the Changes 

in our kanguage, Literary Customs, and gradual Improvement in Style 

and Versification, and various Particulars concerning public and private 

Libraries. 7 

The Reverend John Mitford, A.B. will publish in a few days, Agnes; 
the Indian Captive: A Poem. In four Cantos, with other Poems, 

A Volame of English and Latin Poems, by E. B. Impey, Esq. is 
nearly ready for publication. The . Philosophical Wanderers, or the 
History of the Roman Tribune, and the Priestess of Minerva, éxhibit- 
ing the vicissitudes that diversify the fortunes of nations and individuals, 
By John Bigland, will appear in a few days. 

Mr.W, Marrat, and Mr. P. Thompson, of Boston have undertaken to 
conduct a work to be published quarterly, entitled Toe Eneurrer, It 
is intended more particularly for the use of young persons, and will 
embrace subjects of general Literature, mathematics, arts, and manu- 
facture, chemical aid philosophical essays, and every branch of Know- 
ledge. Jt is conceived that all persons who have the instruction of 
youth, will find this publication of very great utility. The. first number, 
will appear on February lt. ) ; 
, —— aon 
Our readers will recollect that, in our Review for December, 1809, 
some circumstances were stated respecting Dr. Hedson, the-new Prin- 
cipal of Brasen Nose College, Oxford, which occasioned a criminal 
information to be issued trom the Court of King’s Bench, on the appli- 
cation of that gentleman, against. our publishers; As soon as we 
possibly could, . thatis, via our number for January, 1810}. we declared, | 
im the most unequivocal terms that the whole statement in the preceding 
numler was uiterly destitute of foundation; ot the trial, the counsel 
made the same uneyuwirocal deciarot:on, and sivee the trial, the publishers 
have womed the individual with whom they believe the report to have 
originated, and have promised to communicate all the information they 
pussess, aul can collect, fo (race dito the real author, Under these cit+ 
cumstances, the Principal has consented to:discontinue the prosecution, 
He is therefore entitiedto our best thanks, while we must again express 
our uafeigned and deep regret, at having béew rendered the instrament 
of impasition un the paldic, apd the means of wounding the feelidgs of 
au injured individual, 

» ii —————— 
: Erratum in our last. 

In the title of Lockie's topography of London, the author's name 

was inserted Lerkie, instead of Lockie. 
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